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| PENSIONS Se 
FARM LABOURERS. 


T is to be hoped that the correspondence which has been 
going on in the papers for some time over Lord 
Beauchamp’s proposal to provide a State Pension Fund for 

worn-out farm labourers will not be allowed to drop without 
some practical result. The matter stands on an entirely 
different footing from the general question of old-age pensions, and 
may therefore be argued without reference to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme. It stands so because agriculture itself is unlike any 
other industry. Here again it is desirable to limit our attention, 
since the subject has been made a peg whereon to hang many 
long discourses on the iniquity of Free Trade and the blessed- 
ness of Protection. But to co that were to emulate the 
medizval historians, who thought it incumbent to begin every 
theme with the Fall of Troy. Whether the Repeal of the Coin 
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Laws were wise or not, it is certain that there is no immediate 
prospect of a return to the principles of Lord George Bentinck. 
Yet a few facts, concerning which there can be no controversy, 
emerge from the argument. One is that the advance of the 
farm labourer has not been equal to that of other workmen. 
The profits of agriculture, the rent of farms, the value of land, 
and, consequently, the wages of agrarian labour, have all gone 
down with the enlarged importation of foodstuffs from abroad. 
In consequence there is very little inducement for poor people 
to remain on the land, and for the last thirty years they have 
been flocking in crowds to the great centres of population. They 
see that, while there are many chances of getting on for those in 
other branches of industry, the prospect before them is one of 
hard and ill-requited toil from youth to old age and a final 
dependence either on charity or the workhouse. Anyone who 
compares the exhaustive report of the Royal Commission 
appointed half a century ago to enquire into the condition of 
men and women engaged in agriculture with the report of the 
Depression Enquiry will see that comparatively little progress 
has been made. Cottages are improved, and the frightful over- 
crowding of the fifties reduced, drainage and hygienic regula- 
tions have come into force, free education has been given, and 
Parish Councils established; but, as far as money goes, the 
labourer is very much where he was. There were then, and 
there are now, many districts where he had to rear a large 
family on a matter of from tos. to 15s. a week—a very difficult 
feat if attention be paid to comfort and decency. Nor can one 
say that the outlook is bright. As long as there are large tracts 
of wheatland in Russia, Australia, India, Argentina, the United 
States, and Canada remaining to be developed, it is idle to hope 
for any but a temporary, and, as it were, accidental improve- 
ment in English agriculture. True, the labourer’s eye does not 
sweep this wide horizon, but the positive fact is enough, that he 
has small hope of ‘a rise.” 

English landlords, with whom it is a ‘‘ feudal ”’ tradition to 
protect their labourers, have long recognised the validity of the 
fact, and out of their private means have done what is now 
asked of the State. As an example, we may cite the foliowing 
instance, on an estate the owner of which is a Member of the 
House of Lords well known for his devotion to all questions arising 
from the condition of the people. He does not go on any fixed 
system of money payment, but gives what may best suit the 
necessities of the case. To ‘old William,” as he calls a bent 
rustic of seventy, he has allowed a sum of five shillings a week since 
July, 1889 ;_ to “old Martha,” a lone widow of about equal age, 
he gives a similar amount. That is Martha R—— (he does not 
wish the full name published). But to Martha P—— he has, 
since January, 1884, paid four shillings a week ; to Esther T—— 
and Sophia M——, two shillings : only toeach of these he hasadded 
a cottage rent free. It often happens that a cottage is the very 
best pension, because there are reiatives who are only too glad to 
give personal attention and what little necessaries are needful to 
the grandfather or grand-dame who in return enables them to 
live rent free. Occasionally, it must be admitted, such good 
nature is imposed upon. There died in the North some time ago 
an aged carle who for fifteen years had received five shillings a 
week from the Squire, and apparently had nothing else to live 
on. Yet he left over a thousand pounds in his will—saved, 
probably, in the vigour of his manhood, when he had been 
steward on an estate. No doubt this paternal system is the ideal 
one. If every estate were owned by a very rich and perfectly 
good man, who made it his business to know the private 
circumstances of all his poor neighbours—well, that would be a 
return to the Golden Age, or at least a realisation of the most 
sanguine dreams of the late Mr. William Morris. Unfortunately 
there are mercantile land-owners who look upon an estate merely 
as the plant of a huge factory, and scarcely take the trouble to 
know the working folk on it. Nor are they wholly to be blained 
for that. In many parts of the country the agricultural labourer 
is nomadic in his character. He detests staying at a place for 
more than twelve months at a time, and moves annually from 
farm to farm, At each of these flittings he is older than at the 
one before; but it can scarcely be expected that the man on 
whose estate he is finally laid up will reward him for services 
that have been rendered to perhaps fifty different people. One 
could not be expected to feel much affection for an aged horse if 
it had grown old in a stranger’s service. 

Last of all, it is a matter of common knowledge that all but 
a few of the greatest landlords have become so impoverished 
during recent years that when they have the will they bave not 
the means to continue their benevolence. Were it otherwise, by 
far the more satisfactory way is for the State to deal with a 
matter of this kind ensuring uniform consideration for all, whereas 
if left in private hands the duty will be fulfilled in one place 
and neglected in another. The first question to be decided is 
whether the class of working men alluded to are justly entitled 
to exceptional treatment. We think they are. When [ree 
Trade was adopted, the country, in Lord Salisbury’s words, 
sacrificed the landed to the commercial interest. The result has 
been a magnificent addition to general prosperity. The country 
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as a whole is fed and dressed better and yet more cheaply than 
before, general business is thriving, wealth has accumulated. 
But of all members of the agricultural interest, labourers have 
suffered most. Those who have capital to invest have recruited 
from other sources the diminished income from land; if they 
are able to spend money on the education of their children, these 
have a large choice of flourishing professions to gointo. But the 
farm servant is not on so good a footing. He may, indeed, quit 
the land and flood the town labour market, only that is not 
desirable from our point of view, and not always advantageous 
to himself. It is a principle recognised by economists of every 
school that no country can remain strong unless it has a mass of 
healthy and hardy peasants from which recruits flow in a steady 
stream to more wearing forms of labour. And again, healthy as 
outdoor life is, a man breaks down at it comparatively soon. 
He is, as a rule, past his best at fifty, and by sixty-five scarcely 
fit for employment. Of course there are many exceptions, but 
this is true of an average case. Exposure to all kinds of weather 
soon brings on rheumatism and ailments that incapacitate the 
worker. Yet out of his small earnings it is scarcely possible for 
him to make any provision for these times of want, and it is felt 
as an injury that one who has toiled and done his part in the 
world, reared his children and paid his way, should have nothing 
to look forward to but a workhouse and a pauper’s grave. After 
all, the number who need this help is not a very large one, and 
the cost, therefore, will not be immense. Those who have 
gained by the change in our fiscal policy might very well be 
asked to contribute to the needs of those who have suffered. 
No doubt there are in the way many difficulties which it would 
be idle to ignore—some practical, others due to political 
expediency. Yet at least a good prima facie case may be made 
out, and when this is accomplished the rest has at least been 
brought within range. If we have avoided touching on the 
obstacles just now, it is only because they lead us into questions 
of party politics, which in Country Lire we endeavour, as far 
as possible, to avoid. 





Mr. Rudyard Kipling in his illness, will possibly aid 

him to bear the stroke which is awaiting him on his 
recovery. News of the death of his eldest daughter is telegraphed 
as we write. The scourge of influenza has fallen on those who 
were dearest to him, and its fatal incidence has taken tribute 
from the children while sparing the father. 

Great events give rise to great thoughts, and the sudden rise 
of this author into the position of a national poet, and interpreter 
of the deeply-seated, but often voiceless, feeling of English 
patriotism, has been due to double causes. This man of strong 
insight and warm patriotism, knowing better than most of his 
countrymen the sources of their strength and weakness, arrived 
at his full powers just as the nation itself was awakening to the 
greatness of its own achievements. The “ weary Titan” was 
hot staggering under the burden of Empire, scarcely conscious 
of what had been won. Then came the three great events of 
the Queen’s Jubilee, when sixty years of Empire-making were 
reviewed by her people, and the intense outbreak of jealousy 
among the European nations. Two great Powers successively 
menaced us with war; both were quietly but firmly resisted, 
and this success welded Imperial spirit into living bonds 
connecting ‘‘ England over seas” with the old country. The 
dramatic victory in the Soudan awoke all this feeling into an 
impulse of national fervour; and in Mr. Kipling this highly- 
Wrought sentiment has found an interpreter exactly suited to 
the mind of the old country, the colonies, and even of the United 


Te sympathy which has gone forth so spontaneously to 


.States. Pathos and patriotism go hand in hand in his earlier 


stories. The constant heroism of the Indian garrison was set 


“Out as it never was before in the ‘“‘ Drums of the Fore and Aft,” 


and “ Wee Willie Winkie ” shows the stuff of which even the 
youngest of the dominant race was made. No wonder that 
English readers of all classes, frankly recognising the truth of 
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these pictures of -their children, went on to wonder whether 
after all the success of England was an accident, and whether 
they might not claim a new feeling of self-respect, justified, so to 
say, by the outside observations of this gifted writer. 


There is no doubt that the cricket team which the 
Australians are sending us over this season will take a deal of 
beating. We may now, probably, assume it as certain that the 
following will be our visitors: Trumble, Darling, Hill, Jones, 
Macleod, Mackibbin, Iredale, Gregory, Worrall, Howell, Noble, 
Kelly, and Johns. The last-named is a useful wicket-keeper as 
under-study to the penultimate; Noble, a bowler witha delusive 
curve in the air; Howell, a hard hitter, and good with bat and 
ball alike. It is a pity they are not bringing over Laver, for he 
is said to be a giant in size and strength, and our crowd always 
likes a very big man. Equally it will cheer a very little man. 
Bonnor and Bannerman walking out to the wicket together used 
to please the people mightily. But this Australian team is going 
to be very formidable, unless we are mistaken, not so much by 
virtue of the new talent, but by virtue of the improvement of 
the old. Worrall was over here a good many years ago now, 
so that most of us have forgotten him, and, indeed, he did little 
to make himself remembered. But he is another and a better 
man with the bat than he was then. And Trumble, always a 
very difficult, deceptive, clever bowler, has developed all these 
qualities of hand and head since we saw him, though it is 
not so long since he was here, and therewith has become a 
much better bat. Jones, too, far less finished bowler, though 
dangerous by reason of his pace, has improved his batting a 
great deal. Possibly Trumper’s great innings against New 
Zealand may give him a place as fourteenth man. The strength 
of the team lies in the combined faculties of batting and 
bowling that so many of its individuals have. The batting of 
bowlers, it has been said by a maxim-maker, is worth quite as 
much as the bowling of batsmen, but it is hard to say whether 
the batting or the bowling of some of this team is more valuable. 
And they are all Australians—that is to say, all very good fields. 
Gregory will be at cover-point; Trumble is a very fine slip. 
Kelly is not Blackham, but he is a first-class wicket-keeper for 
all that. They will give us trouble. 


To any Englishman who knows America it is a standing 
wonder how the Americans can be so fond of bicycling while 
their roads are so villainous. We do not say this in any spirit 
of criticism. Had their circumstances been our circumstances, 
very likely our roads would have been worse than theirs. 
America had virtually no use for country roads until the bicycle 
came. She had no stage-coach phase of existence. Before the 
Hinterland, so to say, became populated, so that people should 
want to go inland by road, the phase of railroad travelling had 
arrived. So they made railways instead of macadamising roads. 
The demand would not have supported them. But now acertain 
and rather imperious demand has arisen, and as a consequence 
the Americans are inaking great efforts to improve their roads 
so that they may be possible, at all’events, for the cyclist. The 
queer connection of cause and effect might inspire much moralising 
of the Hans Breitmann type. Another queer sequence is the 
change in American life that the introduction of golf is causing. 
Golf is really teaching Americans the attraction of a country life. 
They are learning to live in the country, and this again argues 
the necessity of getting into the country, and, if so, how better 
than on a bicycle? Which brings us back to the starting-point— 
the demand for better roads. 

As things are always arranged in France on the opposite 
principle to that in favour in England, the Chief of Police in 
Paris is the only member of the force who wears mufti and does 
not carry arms. Here the head of the London police is the only 
member of the force who does wear a sword. The civilian costume 
of the Paris Chief of Police is intended to signify that the 
gendarmes are not a military force, though they are in fact 
almost as much so asthe regular army. This little make-believe 
led to a very sad disaster during the recent disturbances in the 
streets of Paris. A very large force, under the personal com- 
mand of the Chief, were employed in keeping back and breaking 
up the crowds, .. The Chief was dressed in a frock-coat and tall 
hat ; but in order to distinguish himself from other respectable 
citizens he wore a large sash, giving him the appearance of par- 
taking in a Foresters’ féte. During a rush of the crowd some 
mischievous person cut this sash with a penknife and twitched it 
from off the Chief’s shoulder. The latter, becoming mixed up 
in the crowd, sought refuge among his own men, one of whom, 
not seeing the sash, promptly gave hima blow on the head which 
felled him to earth, and placed him on the list-of wounded for 
the day. 

A correspondent of the Outioor tells a story of two bulldogs 
and a rattlesnake. The bulldogs were kept on a sandy ranch in 
Nebraska. There they met a rattlesnake, and not. knowing what 
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it was, though convinced that it was something not worth 
keeping, they kiiled it. The rattler bit both of the dogs, but, 
strange to say, did not kill them. One went about with a head 
swelled like a turnip, and the other with a paw like a boxing- 
glove. Instead of learning by experience, they went out as soon 
as they were better and killed another rattlesnake. This time 
the bites did not swell nearly so much, and they only laid up for 
a day or two before they went on the war-path again. In the 
end they killed over thirty snakes, and seem to have become 
“immune” to the bite by inoculation. The pluck of these dogs 
was astonishing, even if the bites on the first two or three 
occasions did not hurt them worse than hornet stings would us, 
for the agony of a swelling snake bite is frightful, even when it 
is not fatal, or even very dangerous. 





The question of their immunity is interesting, and is 
paralleled to some extent by cases quoted recently in Forest and 
Stream. On some of the sheep ranches rattlesnakes are common. 
They do not wish to injure the sheep; but when a whole flock 
in close order comes stamping over them, they naturally bite in 
self-defence, on the principle that ‘‘even a worm will turn.” 
The sheep are generally struck under the jaw, or perhaps this is 
the only place where the bite is not foiled by the fleece. The 
jaw swells very badly, and sometimes this swelling has to be 
lanced. But the sheep seldom die. It is noticed also that cats 
can stand a vast amount more of cobra poison, weight for weight, 
than a man can, and that if fed with cobra poison they acquire 
immunity. 





Lord Herschell was, even at the hour of his sudden death, 
engaged in what was perhaps his special métiery for good in later 
years—the work of pacification and conciliation. This may seem 
an unusual part for a great lawyer to play, but it was one in 
which Lord Herschell excelled, and it made him a great social 
force. Success had left him singularly genial and sympathetic; but 
to this he added a clear, business-like appreciation of the causes 
which led to estrangement between individuals or parties. He 
laboured with success at the difficult task of reconciling personal 
differences in the recent division which split his own party in 
English politics, and was almost able to carry through that most 
difficult of all negotiations, a triangular boundary question, with 
England, the United States, and Canada as parties interested. 
Though the conference was temporarily in abeyance, he had won 
the utmost respect and goodwill in the United States, and his 
death gave rise to international courtesies most strikingly in 
keeping with the objects of his mission there. We did not 
accept the offer of the States to send the body home in an iron- 
clad; but the proposal was a tribute to the respect inspired by 
the past Lord Chancellor of England. 





Despite the Khalifa’s renewed activity, Cairo Society seems 
to be passing its time very pleasantly and cheerfully. The 
military ride, whether by native or British troops, seems to be 
quite a feature of ail the big entertainments. Seldom, we should 
imagine, has English bride had such a picturesque marriage as 
Miss Blunt, with her wild horsemen of the desert for escort. 
Later, at the Ghezireh Palace, they have been holding a two 
days’ military tournament, in which the forces of civilisation 
and savagery encountered each other in mimic fight. Only a 
few weeks ago we heard of a sportsman discussing the outfit 
of an expedition for big game shooting in the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
It now appears that a little more Dervish shooting may have to 
be done before we can think of the milder delights of shooting 
the lion and the elephant. In the meantime the chief effect on 
the pleasure-seeker in Egypt of the Khalifa’s return to the war- 
path is the stopping, except under special permit, of the tourist 
steam-boats between the second and third cataracts. This 
measure is not taken, we may presume, from any prospect of 
the Khalifa’s appearance between these “low down”? cataracts, 
but .in view of a possible strain on the transport service, if it 
should be necessary to convey war material rapidly up river. 
It appears that the Dervish force is at present far away to the 
west of the Bahr-el-Ghazal; but he would be a bold man who 
would venture far afield in any direction from Omdurman with 
only a hunting escort. 





Everyone, we think, will be glad to read of the action of 
Mr. Hore at the Cannes regatta, and the subsequent action of 
the committee in hisregard. Mr. Hore, it may be remembered, 
after the race in which his yacht was entered had started, 
perceived a capsized pleasure-boat, and went to the rescue of 
the upset passengers, regardless of the loss of the race. This 
was an act of obvious humanity, but in the desperate hurry and 
excitement of yacht-racing all considerations, except those con- 
nected with the race itself, are very apt to be forgotten. Then 
the committee, recognising the unselfishness and merits of 
Mr. Hore’s conduct, and deeming it hard that such action should 
put him out of the race, ordered the race to be resailed, with 
the thorough approbation of all the other yachts taking part in it. 
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Mr. Hore’s yacht was well cheered when she came in, and so 
ended an episode in every way creditable to all that had part 
in it. 





The paucity of entries of big craft in the Marseilles and 
Toulon regattas robbed the racing of much of its interest. The 
dual contests, however, sailed between Lord Wolverton’s 
Mildred and Mr. E. Hore’s Laura attracted no little attention. 
The former was built last year for Mr. J. Gretton, and under 
the name of Eldred proved to be the most successful 52-footer 
of the season. The latter is a new boat, and was built this year 
by Messrs. Sibbick and Co., of Cowes, and as she is intended 
later on to defend the Coupe de France, which was captured 
last year at the Riviera regattas by Gloria, her performances 
were watched very closely. Up to Cannes regatta Mildred had 
things all her own way, but prior to that great racing festival 
Laura was altered under Mr. Sibbick’s directions, and her mast 
was stepped further aft, and some of her heavy internal fittings 
were removed, with the result that she has been greatly imiproved. 
At present Sir Maurice Fitzgerald’s yawl, Satanita, has found 
no competitor of her own size and quality to race against, but 
she has had as a rival the once famous 40-rater Deerhound, now 
called Luisa, and owned by M. V. Murolo. Deerhound formerly 
belonged to the late Captain Nottage, and was built by Messrs. 
Black and Co., at Southampton, from a design of Mr. G. L. 
Watson, as far back as 1889. 

Mr. J. M. Cook, the greatest organiser of travel the world 
has seen, has died from illness contracted while supervising the 
tour of the German Emperor in Palestine. He succeeded to and 
developed the enterprise begun by his father, and for many 
years has provided the English public with what was most 
required to make travelling easy, and save the efforts of thought 
and trouble which most frequently take the edge off the pleasure 
of foreign tours. The business is an old one in the East, for in 
Arabia it has for centuries been the work of Arab organisers to 
ensure the comfort and safety of the traveller and his goods 
when passing through the territory of different and often hostile 
tribes. Mr. Cook encountered these difficulties in their civilised 
form from European Governments, and his success in “ franking”’ 
travellers through frontiers and customs houses was won with 
infinite trouble. The transport of the Nile Expedition was his 
greatest feat, though the German Emperor set the final social 
-cachet on the personally-conducted system. 


Our forecast as to the results of the question of the pre- 
servation of Central African game has been pleasantly falsified. 
The Government ave arranging for its protection, and are doing 
this in concert with our German neighbours in East Africa. 
Success will be difficult. But Lord Cromer is said to take great 
interest in the question, and this is a guarantee that it will receive 
cordial co-operation from Egypt. 





The many recent references in the Press remind us that the 
hills of that district (Oman) are the habitat of the most recently- 
discovered animal of any size—Jayakar’s tahr (Hemitragus 
Jayakari). Though smaller, this animal is closely allied to the 
Himalayan tahr, and to the so-called Neilgherry ibex. As far as 
is known, this goat has not yet been shot by any European, the 
specimens obtained by Dr. Jayakar having been killed by 
Arabs. A curious story was recently related to us by a well- 
known big game shot. Conversing with another sportsman 
about the Arabian ibex (C. Siniatica), the latter gentleman told 
him he had killed plenty in the South of Arabia, but they all 
carried very small horns. The probability is that he had, 
without knowing it, been shooting animals then unknown by 
naturalists even to exist. It is probable that this can never be 
done again, but there are still the Patagonian sloth (to seek 
which an expedition has now gone out) and the New Zealand 
otter. We only know that these exist, but nothing of either had 
ever been seen in Europe till a piece of the former’s skin reached 
England the other day. There are, however, twenty species of 
Asiatic animals none of which are known to have been shot by 
Englishmen. Of these fifteen are deer, four goat-antelopes, and 
one a gazelle. Twelve are Chinese, mostly from Thibet and the 
neighbourhood, three from Formosa, four from the Malay 
Archipelago, and one from Persia. Africa can, of course, always 
be counted on for a surprise, and it is possible that some of the 
South American deer have not yet been shot by any European. 


Our Portrait Illustration. | 


























Baring, the daughter of the late Alexander Aineas 
Mackintosh of Mackintosh, and the wife of the 
chairman of the Isle of Wight County Council, of Nubia 
House, West Cowes, and 36, Wilton Place, S.W 


(): frontispiece is from a portrait of Mrs. Godfrey 
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MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 


NLESS a most improbable 
| | relapse occurs, Mr. Kipling, 
as we now write, is quite out 
of danger, and on the high road to 
recovery. The regret and sympathy 
aroused by his illness on both sides of 
the Atlantic are evidence of the degree 
to which the manly and wholesome 
creations of his pen have affected the 
hearts of two great peoples. It is 
curious to note the different reasons 
assigned for the position he holds in 
the good opinion of his countrymen. 
While all the papers agree in praising 
him, they are by no means unanimous 
as to the sides of his work which have 
done most to create this impression. 
The Times, for instance, accounts for it 
by Mr. Kipling’s discovery of India as 
a field for romance and his presenta- 
tion of the ‘‘many-sided” characters out 
of which heroes are made. The Spectator 
regards him as the great interpreter, 
who has done more than anyone in our 
generation to make the nation under- 
stand itself. He has also ‘‘ explained” 
the East to the West. Everyone 
agrees in admiring his ballads, and in 
unstinted praise of the Jungle Book. 
We think these various apprecia- 
tions proof of the breadth of Mr. 
Kipling’s genius, and see in them every ground for hoping 
that, if his recovery is as complete as the Anglo-Saxon race so 
ardently desire, his later creations will be as fresh and as com- 
plete as anything he has done in the past. The illustration here 
shown is that of Mr. Kipling’s house at Rottingdean, in Sussex. 
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HE first literary note worth making to-day is one of supreme gratification at 
the convalescence of Mr. Kipling. To a writer who discovered the gifted 
author, with his ‘* Soldiers Three,” in the dusty pamphlet issues that 

beguile Indian railway journeys, and who was one of the first to recognise the 
rich mental endowment that was partly revealed, and to speak of it to the English 
reading public, it is peculiarly pleasing to record this escape from the open door, 
due in great part to the invalid’s indomitable will. Much water has passed 
beneath the bridges since the days when Mulvaney, Ortheris, and Learoyd, those 
splendidly individualised types of the Irishman, the Cockney, and the Yorkshire- 
man, delighted the surprised reading world. Not everything that Mr. Kipling 
has written pleases even his warmest admirers, There has been a tendency to 
an over-use of meaningless slang—I do not like to say to vulgarity—but Mr. 
Kipling has long ago far transcended these weaknesses in his work. His 
extraordinary grasp of character—McAndrew, the Calvinistic engineer, is one of 
his best creations—and his command of the vernacular, gave him the ears of the 
crowd, and having gathered his audience, he proceeded to inspire them with the 
thought of self-sacrifice and the imperial idea, embodied in his ‘ Recessional,” 
and of the community of the Anglo-Saxon race. And yet Mr. Kipling is only 
thirty-three |: What may we not expect from him if he be spared to the normal 
length of days ? 

There can be no dearth in the output of fiction, seeing the large number of 
volumes that confront me, and the greater crowd announced. The six-shilling 
novel is thought by the eager advocates of the cheap sixpenny issue, which can 
be bought and thrown away, to be tottering to its fall. In the view of the 
expert, however, this is by no means the case, though there was some decline in 
the issues in 1898. Yet to forecast the future in these rapidly-changing times is 
Mot easy. Already the three-and-sixpenny and the half-crown stories are 
many, and it does seem that this might become an average. ‘True, novels can 
be produced at a cheaper rate; but is there a real ratio between price and circu- 
lation ? If not, the price cannot fall very low. One thing is certain—that the bad 
old time of the thirty-one-and-sixpenny has gone for ever. It was bad because 
it made the libraries the sole medium through which fiction could be obtained, 
and because in many cases it left a woeful want of substance in the second 
volume. The six-shiiling novel, like the three-and-sixpenny and the half- 
crown volume, is within the reach of most people who love books as books. 
There is a vast outer fringe, however, of those who require only to beguile an 
ean or a railway journey, and for these the nimble sixpence may be outlay 

ough. 
é The Times is at length discontinuing its sale of the cheaper issue of the 
‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” The success has been great—though one cannot 
a commiserate those who purchased at the original price—and it has been 
argely due to the very intelligent manner in which the book has been 
advertised. A new fashion has been set in the manner of publishing expensive 

oks. There cannot be a tenth edition of the “ Encyclopeedia ” for many years, 
but a Supplement is being prepared. 
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Mr. John Lane is issuing Gilbert White’s ‘‘ Natural History of Selborne” 
serially, in the most delightful form that can be imagined. The artistic produc- 
tions of the Bodley Head have not surpassed this charming book, which will 
form a fitting companion to ‘*The Compleat Angler.” The attraction lies 
chiefly in finding the masterpiece so admirably illustrated by Mr. Edmund 
H. New. In these days of conventionality, Mr. New is unconventional. His 
inspiration lies in old times, but he has used his method with extremely satisfac- 
tory effect. In black and white line work of this class he has no equal. 
Quaintness and originality of treatment are the characteristics of his drawings. 
His interpretations of landscape, buildings, and trees derive something of their 
quaintness from the unusual points of view he occasionally selects, which seem 
to defy the canons of the schools, It may give a wrong idea if I say that Mr. 
New’s work has something of the Japanese feeling. I mean that he knows 
exactly what to leave out, how to make a blank space full of meaning, and to 
produce his effects by the simplest possible means. Mr. Grant Allen is editing 
the volume, and will contribute an introduction, 

A new edition has just been issued by Messrs, Vinton of Sir Walter 
Gilbey’s monograph on ‘‘ The Great Horse.” This is an admirable treatise on 
its subject, tracing the development of the ancient war-horse which evoked the 
admiration of Czesar, through the huge animal on which our mail-clad ancestors 
rode, to the Shire horse of the present day, which is the purest survival of the old 
great horse. The first edition of this monograph was issued in 1889, but much 
progress has since been made in the improvement of the Shire horse, and the 
new volume appears appropriately with greater fulness of illustration and detail. 


Books to order from the library :— 

‘« Notes from a Diary kept chiefly in Southern India.” Sir Mountstuart E, Grant 
Duff. (Murray.) 

‘In the Niger Country.” Harold Bindloss. (Blackwood.) 

“© One of the Grenvilles.” Sidney Royse Lysaght. (Macmillan.) 

‘©The Trials of Mercy.” S. Darling-Barker. (Hutchinson.) 


** Warp and Woof.” Violet Hobhouse. (Skeffington. ) LOOKER-ON 








During the past three years the names of so many well-known cyclists in 

Society have appeared from time to time in the monthly list of candidates, 
that practically the only notable absentees were the two personages above-named. 
Their inclusion in the current list is a source of satisfaction, inasmuch as it is 
evidence that two of the most distinguished recruits of the pastime during the 
boom of 1896 have not forsaken the flying wheel. Since that date the number 
of royal and other titled personages who have enrolled themselves with the club 
has been extraordinarily large ; and not only have the lists contained each month 
a fresh relay of distinguished candidates, but I am assured on the best authority 
that the majority of those who joined in the first instance continue to renew 
their subscriptions and maintain their interest in the club. 

In face of these facts it can hardly be said that cycling has lost its hold upon 
Society. Park perambulations, it is true, are a thing of the past, but active 
riding is the very opposite, both at home and abroad ; and hundreds of British 
bicycles are taken annually to the Riviera and other fashionable resorts, member- 
ship of the club enabling the owners to pass the customs with the minimum of 


be Duke and Duchess of Portland have joined the Cyclists’ Touring Club, 
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trouble. Among other names, besides 
those of the Duke and Duchess of 
Portland, which may be noted in this 
month’s list .of candidates are the 
following: Lady A. L. MacGregor, 
Lady Frederick Milner, Lady J. 
Percival, Lady Mary H. Acheson and 
Lady T. Acheson, Lady Thackeray, 
Lieutenant-General E1wards, M.P., 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bowles, M.P., 
Archdeacon Maude, and Professor E. 
A. Gardner, with the usual consider- 
able sprinkling of magistrates, military 
officers, and professional —_ people 
generally. 

Some interesting figures are 
afforded by a perusal of the annual 
report of the club, to be presented to 
the members this (Friday) evening. 
It appears that the total membership 
on December 31st was 54,332, 
including 33,128 renewals, 21,114 new 
members, and 90 life memlers. This 
number represents an increase on the 
total for 1897 of 9,841, not the least 
satisfactory feature being that the pro- 
portion of renewals to new members 
is greater than in the previous year. 
The balance-sheet is a very prosper- 
ous document. It shows a balance 
in hand of no less than £15,433 
18s. 11d., of which £6,685 2s. is 
carried to the reserve fund. The 


C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 


Gazette, the official organ of the club, which is intentionally run at a 
loss, cost £6,841 2s. 6d. during 1898, but the revenue from advertise- 
ments reduced the actual loss to £1,964 17s. 4d. Many evidences of the 
club's usefulness to the public st large, as weil as to its own members, 
are detailed in the report. During 1898 no less than 2,301 danger and caution 
boards were erected, in the proportion of 1,196 of the former and 1,105 of the 
latter. This total, added to those previously in existence, brings the aggregate 
to date up to nearly 3,000, Complaint is sometimes made that these boards 
are erected in places where they are not required; but the council point out 
that this is often due to excess of zeal on the part of local authorities who have 
applied to the club for the warnings, and have placed a ‘‘danger” |.oard where 
a ‘* caution” board would have met every reasonab’e requirement. In most of 
these cases, however, the necessary exchange has already heen made. The 
report also mentions that no less than forty-e ght County Councils in England and 
Wales, and many in Scotland, have adopted lighting bye-laws, but that, 
unfortunately, these vary in many instances. In some cases agricu!tural carts 
are exempt, and in others the bye-law is not enforced during the summer 
months, or does not apply to vehicles without -p ings, with the result that it is 
of little, if any, use as a safeguard against accidents. Such bye-laws, in fact, 
the council state, form the strongest argument in favour of the speedy passing 
into law of the Lights on Vehicles Bill, which the club has so persistently 
pressed upon the attention of the Legislature, and which will again be introduced 
into the House of Commons during the present session, Goo. results are alse 
reported to have accrued from the circular which the club issued last year to 
the various County and Town Councils throughout Great Britain with regard to 
the hedge-clipping nuisance. It is pointed out that the club is only too anxious 
to institute a prosecution on behalf of any memher who may complain of the 
nuisance caused by the strewinz of thorns on the highway in his locality. 

One of the metropolitan magistrates has expressed his surprise that brakes 
on cycles are not made compulsory by law, in the same way as lamps and bells. 
This remark was prompted by the evidence of the police that a number of 
cyclists who were summoned for riding on the Balham Road on a recent sunday 
had no brakes on their machines, and were unable to pull up promptly. The 
idea of compulsion is somewhat repugnant, but has something in its favour. 
What one cannot help but wonder, however, is at the preference of these 
scorchers for brakeless machines, when all experience shows that fast riding may 
be indulged in so much more easily when a brake is carried than when it is not. 
In traffic riding one may safely proceed at almost twice the speed that is 
advisable on a brakeless machine, for the simple reason that in the latter event 
one is afraid to run the risk of being confronted by the necessity of a sudden 
stoppage, through not being alle 1o back-pedal enough to pull the machine up 
in the required space. Those who use a brake are often able to teach their 
brakeless fellows a very useful lesson ifthey happen to ride in company ; for my 
own part, I would undertake in traffic, or for that matter in hilly country either, 
to run away from a brakeless rider whose acjual speed capabilities might be 
greatly in excess of my own. It is one of the most amusing paradoxes in 
cycling, this fear of brakes by the would-be scorcher. The rider who never 
gees fast might dispense, perhaps, with the extra weight of the lever and 
plunger ; the man to whom speed is everything would gain thirty per cent. by 
the employment of some means of immediately effecting a check on his own 
progress. THE PILGRIM. 
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HE tragic death of Dr. Boyd, of St. Andrews, inevitably 
recalls the very similar circumstances under which 
Tyndall was lost to the nation. If the misadventure 

does not induce the Legislature to prescribe a particular size 
and shape of bottle for poisons, it ought, at any rate, to convince 
the careful housewife how imperatively necessary it is to keep 
them under lock and key, and to have the bottles labelled 
beyond possibility of mistake. 

We once heard a distinguished Scotsman remark that he 
had been brought up on “ A. K. H. B.” It is needless to state 
that he was a St. Andrews man. Dr. Boyd has, indeed, been 
inseparably connected with that city since 1865, and he knew 
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intimately all its notable visitors, from the generation of Arch- 
bishop Tait and Dean Stanley to that of Lord Rosebery and 
Mr. Balfour. His spruce little figure was a familiar sight upon 
the sands and the famous links. He would tell capital stories 
by the hour in the club-house, with never a malicious word 
in them; but, remarkably enough, though kindly with his 
tongue, he was decidedly indiscreet with his pen. 

With his curious liking for taking-the public into his confi- 
dence, he explained to an interviewer that he preached at least one 
written sermon every week, and regarded it as the culmination of 


DR. A. K. H. BOYD. 


Baker Street. 
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his week’s work. Yet he was fond of telling how a member of his 
congregation, who was a great sufferer,’once said to him, 
‘* When I can’t sleep I say to my husband, ‘Oh, read me one 
of my dear minister’s sermons!’ And he has not read five 
minutes when I am sound asleep.” Dr. Boyd was wont to cap 
this by a similar anecdote, in which Dr. Lindsay Alexander 
figured, to whom a friend remarked, ‘“‘Ah! see the soothing 
power of the Word!” 
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Carlyle once described Dr. Boyd as “‘ The man of one book 
who had the letters of the alphabet for his name.” The book, 
it is hardly necessary to say, was ‘‘ The Recreations of a Country 
Parson,” a record of his life as incumbent of Newton-on-Ayr. 
Since their first appearance in Fraser’s Magazine, under the 
initials “A. K. H. B.,” “The Recreations” have gained a 
popularity that none of their numerous successors has ever 
quite attained. 

The secret of Dr. Boyd’s success as a writer is a 
simple one. He resembled Sir Arthur Helps in his talent for 
dressing up common-place so as to make it look like philosophy. 
He never went deep, but he skimmed humorously over the 
surface of things. His profound belief in “A. K. H. B.” was, 
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indeed, the strongest conviction he entertained, except, perhaps, 
a healthy hatred of cant. No scenery came amiss to him, 
though he owned that, in the tamer beauties of Kent and 
Surrey, he longed for the ‘“ brawling brook” which is seldom 
absent from his native hills and valleys. But “A. K. H. B.’s” 
chief strength lay, after all, in his illustrative anecdotage. 
Nobody could hit off a well-known individual more happily, or 
bring out, by some homely saying, the mother-wit of the manse 
and the kirkyard. Latterly he became somewhat reckless of 
the moral corns of living people, though he could criticise 
Mr. Balfour's caricaturists severely enough. They represented 
‘‘a weak, sentimental face,” instead of “‘a manly, strong, and 
most interesting aspect.” 





PRAGIYCE FOR ThE Bett HACE. 


EAVING their respective head- 
” quarters early last week, the 
rival crews commenced their 
practice on the Cookham water in 
weather conditions of the fairest. The 
Cambridge crew were the guests of 
Mr. Rk. C. Lehmann at Bourne End, 
whilst Mr. Henry Gold has entertained 
the Oxonians at Hedsor. On Monday 
the rival crews moved their qiarters 
from the upper reaches to Putney, 
so that now there is a greater oppor- 
tunity of judging their respective merits. 
Our illustrations depict several 
features of the pactice. In one the 
Oxford coach, Mr. R. P. P. Rowe, is 
out in a tub pair with Messrs. A. H. 
Steel and H. J. Hale, whilst in another 
the Cambridge president, Mr. R. B. 
Etherington-Smith, and Mr. R. H. 
Sanderson are just leaving their boat- 
house, with Mr. W. A. L. Fletcher, for 
tub practice. In the first illustration 
the guest of the Oxford crew, Mr. 
Henry Gold, J.P., is intently watching 
the launch of the new boat built by 
Rough ; and the next picture portrays 
the Oxonians fairly afloat. 


OER FIELD 
AND FURROW. 


“HE country has seldom dried up 
aq more quickly than it has done 
this year. Considering the 
quantity of rain which has fallen since 
Christmas, it seems strange to say that, if we do not soon get some ra‘n, hunting 
will be difficult, perhaps impossible, in some countries. Yet so itis. We discussed 
the question of hunting vigorously over the breakfast-table on Tuesday, and at 
last I started alone, not because I thought we should hunt, but because the 
horses were on, and I had to ke in London on Wednesday. 

Aswarby Park, where the Belvoir met on the same day, is a perfect strong- 
hold for foxes. A good many people were on wheels, not caring to risk the 
hard ground. Mr, Cyril Greenall, the acting Master, decided that it was good 
enough to hunt, and nobody was disposed to say him nay. Yet in the end we 
did but little, for foxes were mary and scent catchy. Hounds kept changing 
and dividing. Never'heless the foxes had a good stirring up, and we did get a 
rather enjoyable spin from the Forty Acres to Swarby Gorse and back again by 
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way of Osbournby, and lost in tle shrubberies near the house at Aswarby, 
Wednesday was an off-day for me; so far as I can judge, very little was lost 
by being absent. The Belvoir had a smart meet at Croxton Park, but very little 
sport, though I was glad to hear that Capell was out again, having quickly 
shaken off the effects of the influenza. The Cottesmore huntsman, Gills >n, will 
also be out, I hope, this week. 

There was a choice between the Quorn at Quenby and Mr. Fernie’s 
at Burton Overy on Friday. A train into Leicester made us a little late, 
and all our hopes were fixed on hitting off the pack at Glen, An American 
friend was with me, and I had told him so much about sport in 
Leicester-hire in’ general, and Mr. Fernie’s in particular, that I was a little 
anxious. ‘Io conceal my fears of being iate, I toid him many stories of the past 

glories of Glen in the days of Assheton 

es Smith, Osbaldistone, and Taillv, the 

three Masters whose fame will linger 

longest in the South Quorn country; 

therefore it was no smail relief to see 

the head of the long procession 

jogging along over the field, and 

to plunge into the muddy little lane 

‘and pack oneself among the eager 
foliowers, 

There happened to be a fie'd out 
as distinguished as it was keen, and 
naturally my friend took an interest 
in the Duke of Marlborough, in the 
little heiress, Lady Mary Hamilton, 
and her very hard-riding. mother and 
stepfather, Mr. Carnaby Foster. The 
Duchess of Hamilton, Lady Georgiana 
Curzon, Lady Augusta Fane, and Mrs. 
Lancelot Lowther enabied me to show 
him four of our best ladies in the Shires, 
and to suggest that if he could keep 
any one of them in view he would 
probably see most of the fun. I was 
proceeding to tell him that. Mrs. 
Lowther was a capital shot, and could 
knock a rabbit over with a rifle, when 
a dash forward swept us away and 
apart, and we found ourselves on the 
Stackby side of the gorse with the 
hounds and leaders a field ahead. 
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be got over without Assheton Smith’s 
expedient of a fall, though it was 
about this very line that the famous 
remark was made as to there being no 
fence you could not get over or fall 
over. But a moment or two of 
galloping over this beautiful grass, so 
short seemed the time, and the square 
covert of Norton Gorse is straight 
ahead, and we can see the huntsman’s 
pink coat disappearing into the coverts, 
and a few seconds later the shrill 
who-whoop tells that the fox was 
fairly hurt by the pace from Glen. 
This was not the best of our good 
luck, for the disturbance we made in 
the covert drove out another fox, and 
Isaac getting hounds together, we 
swung away right-handed over the 
familiar ford to Norton and Frisby. 
The fox evidently meant the Coplow, 
the blue-tinted mound of which you 
can see from this point, but he was, it 
may be supposed, headed, so sharp a 
turn did hounds make back along the 
ridge to Houghton-on-the-Hill. Here 
he crossed the road, and turned back as 
soon as he was on the grass again for 
his original point. Scent was good 
enough to press the fox through the 


Coplow and out to Ingarsby, wherethe Copyright OXFORD: MESSRS. STEEL AND HALE. 


country is intricate on account of the 

railway. A fall at a gap put me back, 

and had hounds not turned I should have seen no more; but the fox came back into 
Lord Morton’s gorse and hung for a short time. We got away just in time to 
be ou. of the way of the Quorn (they had met at Quenby), which ran a fox into 
the covert. Clear of the road, our fox meant trying Tilton, where, no doubt, the 
earths were open. Isaac was not, however, able to make good his line so far, 
as hounds carried it no fartler than the brook in the valley. 

Lord Harrington loses a good servant and the South Notts a capital 
whipper-in in Jack Brown, who goes to the Warwickshire as huntsman. The 
Warwickshire is a first-rate country, as we all know, but rather stiff and trying 
to horses, and the example of Tom Firr may be commended to the new hunts- 
man—never to jump an unnecessary fence while never refusing a needful one. 
Some of our younger huntsmen run terrible risks in order to keep their name up 
before a hard-riding field. 

Lord Cottenham leaves the Bicester, and Mr. Rushout, a name with local 
connections and of hunting ‘ame, takes the Cotswold. No doubt all the vacant 
hunts will be filled up in good time, as, after all, a Master’s life is, in spite of mange, 
wire, or other drawbacks, a healthy one. 

On Monday of last week I decided to throw in my lot with the Brookside 
Harriers at Portobello, as the meet of the Southdown Foxhounds was some way 
off, at Wivelsfield, and furthermore, owing to the frost, it seemed doubtful if the 
latter would be able to hunt, In fact, it was rumoured among the Brookside 
field that the Southdown had not left their kennels, but this proved to be wrong, 
and I heard af:erwards that they had a very moderate day’s sport. From 
Portobello hounds drew towards Newhaven, but no sooner did one hare get up 
than several more followed suit, and Mr. Beard’s son, who was carrying the 
horn, had further to contend against a very bad scent. We enjoyed, however, 
some capital spins over the neighbouring country ; but up to the time I left no 
hare had been brought to hand. 


On Friday, when the Southdown met at Patcham, hounds did not move off 
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until half-an-hour after the advertised time, owing to the frost. This delay 
seemed to damp the ardour of the field, and we took things casually for the rest 
of the day ; men that one would have seen in the first mad rush of a November 
crowd now calmly looked on at hounds running half a mile away in the opposite 
direction, The warmth of the day, and the slipperiness of the ground, brought 
about this result, and we contented our-elves with discussing those hundred and 
one topics of the hunting-field and the contents of sandwich-case and flask, while we 
watched hounds hunting twisting foxes with an indifferent scent. The Withdean 
coverts were drawn without the desired resuit, and at the Giles a fox was found, 
which soon succeeded in getting to ground, but a subs:itute was quickly forth- 
coming. After giving us a short circular gallop by way of Piecombe, he was killed 
at the Giles. There arose considerable discussion as to whether he was mangy or 
not; some declared he was, others that he was not; again a few held out that he was 
marked with a wound caused by shot ; in fact his disease, whatever it might be, 
was attributed to all causes, from liver to leprosy. This self-appointed jury, not 
being able to, come to a decision, was presently discharged vy the coroner, and a 
“fresh one in the shape of the hounds was sworn in, and as they declined to break 
him up properly, an order for burial was made. So this victim of circum- 
stances was dishonoured even in death. There is no doubt that he was the 
same fox that we had found and run to ground a few weeks previously at Danny. 
Newtimber Holt produced a brace of foxes, and, after some delay, one went 
away by Piecombe. Just before Clay:on Holt was reached he swung to the 
right, and then came up the valley by Pangdean Farm. At the latter place 
some foot people, viewing the fox a quarter of a m le off coming straight towards 
them, must needs make the air hideous with their cries ; but the moral suasion 
exerted by hounds, huntsman, and a field of galloping horsemen close to this 
fox’s brush kept him straight on his course, and he eventually found safe 
sanctuary in Newtimber Holt. 

We were destined to have no picnic on ho:seback on Saturday, as during 
the preceding day, although the brilliant 
weather of the previous fortnight did 
not forsake us. Ina word, the tit-bit of 
the week took place then, the meeting 
being at Newmarket Arch. The com- 
paratively near meets of hare, stag, 
and fox hounds helped still more to 
thin the field, which was one of 
moderate dimensions. After an unsuc- 
cessful draw in the valley, a move 
was made to Castle Hill, whcre a very 
diminutive specimen of the vulpine 
tribe was unkennelled. After a run 
of only a few minutes’ duration he was 
lost, and the verdict went forth, ‘‘ no 
smell.” On reaching Falmer Gorse 
a fox was chopped, and we again 
heartily cursed our luck. Presently, 
however, in an adjoining gorse a 
brace of the necessary were found. 
One soon went away, and hounds ran 
at a good pace down to the belt of plan- 
tations near the railway line, and then 
on through the vicarage garden at 
Falmer. At the road they checked, but 
Mr. Brand soon set them going again 
with a right-hand cast. Presently we 
reached the top of Newmarket Hill, 
and then the pace became very fast as 
hounds raced away over Castle Hill. 
At Woodendean this gallant fox put 
himself outside the range of pract:cal 
politics by promptly going to ground 
in a main earth, left open through no 
fault of the Hunt. Our quarry evi- 
dently knew a thing or two, or, rather, 
an earth or two, for he tried more 
than one in the course of his 
journey, which occupied about thirty- 
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HISTORICAL 
TROPHIES . 


HE principal sporting papers of 
Europe have lately brought “™@ 
accounts, and also the picture, of a 

remarkable trophy of the chase secured by the German Emperor 
while stalking in his Rominten deer forest. To secure in these 
days of degenerated red deer a pair of antlers bearing, according 
to the German fashion of counting, forty-four points, is a piece 
of luck the like of which no sportsman in this century can 
boast of. An enquiry concerning remarkable antlers of past 
centuries will for this reason, perhaps, be of interest to those 
sportsmen ready to hear a little about antler lore. 

If we hark back a bit, and investigate the manners and 
customs of bygone ages, the most obvious fact we discover is 
that, the earlier the time, the more important is the part played 
by the chase. The amor venand:, of which classic writers so 
often speak, 
sprung originally, 
of course, from 
the two-fold 
necessity of slay- 
ing game to pro- 
cure food, and to 
destroy the 
dangerous beasts 
of prey to whose 
ravages the early 
inhabitants of 
pathless_ forests , 
or primitive lake 
dwellings were 
exposed. With 
what inefficient 
weapons our 
sturdy forefathers 
dared to tackle 
bear, wolf, or wild 
boar, we can see 
in any museum 
of antiquities. It 
is only then that 
we realise that to 
slay single- 
handed, armed 
with a flint- 
headed spear, or 
reed arrow, an 
enormous __aur- 
ochs, or a_ bear 
of the size of a 
Californian 
grizzly, was a 
deed betokening 
manly prowess of 
no mean order, 
and therefore as 
fitly the subject 
of the minstrel’s 
laudation as was 
the victory in a 
hand-to-hand 
encounter with a 
human foe. The 
bushy skull of the 
European bison, 
the skin of the 
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OF Pi... 
.. . CHASE 


(%. elch was called, were one and all 
trophies that proved the possession of 
courage and strength, and as_ such, 

since history came to be written, they have been objects 

cherished by manly races. 

Few trophies, we may be assured, were earned so 
undeservedly as those shaggy aurochs’ heads which Charlemagne 
is said to have bestowed a.p. 807 upon certain ambassadors 
of the Caliph, in memory of a hunt which that great sports- 
man had inaugurated in their honour. So terrified were the 
Eastern visitors at the sight of these ferocious-looking brutes 
charging down upon the stand which they occupied, that they 
incontinently fled to a safer retreat, much to the amusement of 
the burly Teuton sportsmen. Whether the Emperor’s gift of 
the heads of some of these beasts recouped the sorely-frightened 
envoys, history, 
unfortunately, 
does not relate, 
but we can easily 
imagine what 
hunters’ tales 
were carried 
back. 

In the ar- 
chives of the 
ancient town of 
Goslar is pre- 
served to this day 
the rudely- 
written form of 
oath which the 
pagan Saxons 
used on the 
occasion of their 
protracted wars 
with Charle- 
magne. Accord- 
ing to it, they 
promised to sacri- 
fice to their God 
of War—Wodan 
—all the prisoners 
they would make, 
and certain heads 
of aurochs, the 
beast which in 
their eyes was the 
noblest of all 
game. 

‘When, - cen- 

turies later, the 

chase of the stag 
became the sole 
perogative of 
sovereigns, even 
greater store was 
set upon remark- 
ably fine  speci- 
mens of deer and 
elch antlers. 
These trophies 
formed, as_ the 
writer has related 
at length in other 
places, the most 
prized presents 
exchanged by 
potentates. Much 
of the limited 
correspondence 
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of the chase, and the keenest possible rivalry enhanced to an 
almost incredible degree the value of what had long ceased 
to be the proof of personal courage or strength. For with the 
invention of gunpowder, and its adoption for sporting purposes, 
the element of risk became gradually more and more removed, 
and the chase was reduced to a mere pastime, which was subject 
to the whims of fashion, as was any other amusement of an 
illiterate age. From the sixteenth century onwards it became 
the fashion among Royal Nimrods to let their Court painters 
depict remarkable incidents of the chase, and to portray the 
great antlers which rewarded the by no means arduous chasse of 
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STAG WITH THREE ANTLERS, KILLED A.D. 1724. 


the Royal sportsman. In the first half of the last century this 
self-glorifying worship of Diana’s art went to extremes that are 
as amusing as they are significant of the degenerate spirit that 
ruled in art as well as in sport during the baroque period. 

To come to the subject of our illustrations, our first is a 
picture of the stag who carried the trophy about which, of all 
others, perhaps the most has been written—and fabled. It is 
the famous sixty-six-pointer, grassed 202 years ago (18th 
September, 1696) by the flintlock of the first King of Prussia, 
when he was still Elector of Brandenburg. The picture is the 
work of Germany’s best-known animal painter, Johann E. 
Ridinger, but as he was not born till two years after the stag’s 
death, we know that the artist could have had only the antlers to 
draw from. These are fairly accurately copied, for one can 
easily compare the drawing with the original, which hangs in the 
lofty Presence Chamber of Moritzburg, the ancient hunting 
castle of the rulers of Saxony. How the head got there the 
well-known story of one of the most curious barters relates. 
The successor of the lucky slayer of this huge stag, the second 
King of Prussia, cared less for his tall deer than for tall 
grenadiers, as those familiar with their Carlyle will remember. 
His contemporary, the Elector Frederick of Saxony, on the other 
hand, was a great collector of antlers. Hence it came to pass, 
so the story hath it, that a company of the tallest grenadiers to 
be found in the Electorate of Saxony marched Brandenburg 
way, while the matchless sixty-six-tined antlers were sent under 
suitable convoy to the Saxon capital, near which, as already 
mentioned, they can be inspected by the student of antler lore to 
this day. The marble monument which was erected by the 
delighted sportsman where the great stag ended his days, 
was visible until lately, but, like most similar mementoes of 
lucky shots, which it was the fashion to erect, it has now 
di-appeared. 


To the critical eye of the modern sportsman-naturalist this 


head is disappointing, for, unlike many other trophies preserved 
in what to-day is undoubtedly the most interesting collection of 
antlers in the world, it is an under-sized, not to say stunted, 
trophy, on which the tines are by no means well developed or of 
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fine proportions. But there it hangs, a trophy more curious 
than beautiful. 

Between it and the pair of antlers bagged a few weeks back 
by a descendant of the first King of Prussia, the Emperor 
William, there is curiously enough some resemblance, for the 
tines on this trophy are likewise ‘‘ bunched” on top, forming a 
cluster of spikes, rather. than the branching -forest of well- 
developed ‘ offers ’’ one expects to see. In body the Emperor's 
stag could not compare with the giant his ancestor killed, for 
the latter weighed a good deal more than twice as much. 
Whether the Emperor, who, as we know, does not allow the 
world to forget the old greatness of the Brandenburgers, will 
follow his forebear’s example, and raise a monument in glorifica- 
tion of the death of his forty-four-pointer, remains to be seen. 
As monuments of all sorts and kinds are rather the fashion 
with that monarch, it would not surprise one if this were to be 
done. 

Our second illustration, also by Ridinger, who portrayed 
most of the famous trophies secured by the sovereign lords 
whose realms made up that great patchwork known as the Holy 
Roman Empire, shows us a fine hart lying at ease under a tree. 
In this case the artist probably had the whole animal before 
him, for the Tibinger Forest, where the stag was shot during 
the rut, in 1724, by Eberhard Duke of Wirtemberg, was not far 
from Augsburgh, where Ridinger had settled down some years 
before. The antlers of this stag show a remarkable abnormal 
formation, for a third beam, which again shows a bifurcation on 
top, made it a highly-esteemed dusus nature of a kind which the 
collectors of the last two centuries loved to display in their 
galleries and halls. 

Our third illustration is a reproduction of one of Ridinger’s 
rarest mezzotint plates. It is also, from a sportsman’s point of 
view, a very interesting print. The stag here represented was 
probably one of the last of the race—at least of deer of such 
great head—that made the Swiss mountains its home. For in 
that country the republican institutions have long ago destroyed 
the red deer that once frequented in great numbers its woods. 





STAG OF 22 TINES, K/LLED BY FOUR LYNX A.D. 1687. 


This fine twenty-two-pointer was A.D. 1687 torn to pieces by 
four lynx on the shore of the Lake of Lucerne, after having been 
pursued by them over a distance which it took three-quarters 
of an hour to walk, and which was marked by a trail of blood 
the animal left behind it. 

Ridinger was a typical German in his love for accuracy and 
detail; hence many of his notes incorporated in the legends 
beneath his engravings give one valuable information, and as it 
is often possible to check his figures, one becomes convinced of 
their accuracy generally. Thus, in this instance, he states that 
the antlers of this stag weighed 34lb.—in avoirdupois rather 
more—a detail which it is easy enough to test, for the 
antlers are preserved in the Erbach collection, which ranks next 
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to the Moritzburg one, that is to say so far as old trophies are 
concerned. 

Our fourth illustration is a representation of two stags, killed 
by the same ardent ducal sportsman of Wiirtemberg who grassed 
the hart shown in the second picture. These deer have both 
remarkable malformations. They were killed in different years and 
different regions, the one to the left coming to grief by the Duke’s 
flintlock in 1710, the other eleven or twelve years later. The 
head depicted in the fifth illustration reminds one again of the 
sixty-six-pointer, for an ambitious sportsman could, by counting 
every little spike, get together a forty or fifty pointer. In this 
instance no such close counting has been attempted, for 
Ridinger mentions no number, and we suppose Duke Charles 
of Wiirtemberg, who grassed this hart on August 22nd, 1735, 
entertained much the same reasonable views anent the mania 
for counting every little knob as a tine. 

Judging by the date on which this hart was killed, it is 
safe to presume that he fell victim to one of those huge drives 
which were held in the month preceding the commencement of 
the rut. On these occasions the slaughter of the game was as 
enormous as were the burdens which these laboriously-conducted 
chasses imposed upon the rural population of the whole district. 

Accustomed as becomes the student of feudal institutions to 
read of the grossest suppression of personal liberty and rights, 





THe HEatTHs. 

HERE are few more beautiful shrubby families than the Heaths, Over 
many moorlands our common Ling or Heather spreads its wiry growth, 
flooded with purplish flowers in late summer, and touching with 

colour the mountain-side, hiding almost the rocks, too, cropping out of the 
shallow earth. It is a pity that the Heaths are little regarded in most 
English gardens, for amongst them are dwarf shrubs of much beauty, flowering 
almost perpetually, even in the depth of winter, unless the weather is too unkind 
to tempt anything to bloom. We think that the Heaths are as little understood 
48 any shrub family, and that is the reason why they are suffering neglect, But 
there are many delightful ways of using them, not merely in the rock garden to 
make masses of growth and colour, but in beds by themselves, or to form 


_ Margins to groups of Kalmias, Rhodvdendrons, and shrubs that require a similar 


soil and position. We enjoy some sloping bank enriched with the luxuriant 
flower-dyed masses, and broad spreading groups near the flower garden, where 
they may be seen on mild winter days. The Winter Heath (Dalvecia polifolia) 
will often flower throughout the winter, continuously, indeed, from October until 
May, the dainty flower-spikes holding little pendant bells, purple in colour in the 
common form, white in the variety Alba, and both purple and white in Bicolor. 
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the dreaded service of the chase to which the serf-like 
inhabitants were subjected, can but increase one’s indignation. 
No field or garden could be fenced higher than a deer could 
leap, or so substantially that a boar could not uproot it; hence 
fences were at times altogether abandoned, and the peasants’ 
wheat and rocts became the prey of the Duke’s pets. Thousands 
of deer, and literally tens of thousands of boar, waxed fat, and 
a deaf ear was turned to all appeals. Venison—either fresh, 
smoked, or salted down in barrels—was in those days the chief 
article of food at the Courts of these hunting lords; but so large 
was the quantity of game secured at the great battues, when 500 
deer and 1,000 wild boar were sometimes slaughtered, that the 
authorities had to resort to other means to speedily dispose of 
the tons upon tons of venison. Injury was added to insult on 
such occasions, for a lucrative way out of the difficulty was 
discovered. It was to send to each burgher in the nearest 
town a boar, with the order to buy it at a fixed price. The 
cruelly-oppressed Jews, who then still formed separate commu- 
nities in many of the German towns, were on such occasions the 
victims most to be pitied, for, of course, their religion forbade 
them to eat of the meat of wild boar, and in an already much 
over-stocked market they found it impossible to sell their 
enforced purchases. W. A. Baiitiie-GRoHMAN. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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STAG WITH REMARKABLE ANTLERS, KILLED 1735. 


Of this trio, the white variety charms us most, ‘and little bunches gathered in 
winter are welcome in the house. This is a Heath we have planted freely of 
late years. One never tires of its vigorous growth, upright, and nearly 2ft. 
high. If one wishes to increase it, this may be accomplished by sowing seeds 
in spring in peaty soil, and placing in an ordinary garden frame. 

THE CoMMON HEATHER: ITS VARIETIES AND PROPAGATION. 

Of course this Heath is known to every country child, but not its many 
charming varieties, which differ greatly from each other, and represent consider- 
able diversity of colouring, from white to crimson, and even scarlet, The 
chief forms are Alba minor, Alba pumila, Alba rigida, Alba Searlei, Alba 
Hammondi, all white flowered ; Alporti, crimson ; Rosea, pink; Tenuis, scalet ; 
and in Aurea the growth is of a golden hue. The writer has planted many beds 
with an undergrowth of one or more of these kinds—Alporti, one of the white 
varieties, or the scarlet Tenuis. Lilies, Evening Primroses, and tall-growing, 
not too hungry, hardy perennials may be planted amongst them to relieve the 
bed of its flatness, unless the groups are formed by woodland walks, or near 
evergreen or deciduous tree or shrub colonies. The writer cares for the 
Heaths for their own sakes, and the introduction of perennials amongst them 
is merely to create a bolder effect in the pleasure grounds. The majority of 
the Heaths are of low growth, and quickly increased by dividing the tufts, 
which may be dug up in the winter and pulled apart, letting each piece have as 
many roots as possible attached to it. .. Those that possess a more tree-like habit, 
and cannot be thus treated, may be increased by striking cuttings of the young 
shoots in autumn. They should be about 2in, long, removing the leaves from 
the lower half to allow a clear stem for insertion in the soil. Insert them in 
pots filled with sandy soil, and keep close until rooted. 

NOTES UPON OTHER BEAUTIFUL HEATHS. 

The largest in growth of the Heaths is the appropriately-named Tree 

Heath, or Erica arborea. This will grow, especially in the South of Ireland, 
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where the Daboecia is also very happy, 
to a height of Ioft., and the reason is 
that the growth is rather tender. It 
is not a Heath we should plant every- 
where, but where it succeeds the bush 
in early spring is enveloped in white 
bloom, the little bell-like flowers 
almost hiding the tiny leaves. Its 
native land is the Mediterranean 
region, and the wood is largely used 
in the manufacture of Briar pipes, the 
name of Briar being simply a cor- 
ruption of the French word Bruyére 
(Heath). A charming Heath, and 
one of the earliest in flower, is 
E. carnea or E. herbacea, which 
welcomes us at Christmas in mild 
years with its bright rosy-red flowers. 
Its colour is effective, and thus we 
plant it freely in groups, or use it as 
an edging, as it is rarely more than 
6in. high. The variety Alba has, as 
its name suggests, white flowers, and 
may be associated with the type. 
Another very dwarf Heath is bright 
with bleom in the early autumn, 
namely, the Dorset Heath (E. ciliaris), 
conspicuous for its hairy leaves, and 
one neets with it frequently upon 
English commons. 

E. cinerea is a familiar and 
beautiful Heath, known by its purplish 
flowers, and this group is in full 
beauty in midsummer days before 
the Heather has spread its purple 
mantle over moorland and hillside. Not 
a single kind in this group is valueless. 
All possess flowers of charming colour, 
and thisextends from white, through red, 
pink, and crimson, to purple. E. codo- 
nodes reminds one of the E. arborea, or the Tree Heath, but it is not so tall, and its 
flowers are of a pink tint, appearing as early as February when the weather is open. 
The Mediterranean Heath forms quite a bush. In spots suitable to its growth 
it is 6ft. high, and the rosy-red flwers appear from March to May. We have 
three more Heaths to consider. E. multiflora grows about ryd. high, and has 
small red flowers, borne more or less freely during autumn and winter. The 
Bell Heather (E. Tetralix) is a British species, about 1ft. high, and has 
pale red flowers from July to September, whilst the Cornish moor Heath 
(E. vagans) bears dense spikes of pale purplish red flowers in August and 
September ; it is about 1ft. high, and flowers with great freedom. 


FORCING SHRUBS FOR EARLY FLOWERING. 


We refer to this subject now because it is at this time and earlier in the vear 
that the greenhouse and conservatory require bright flowers, other than the usual 
things we see in these structures in winter and the early spring. Insufficient use 
is made of the shrub for forcing, and we hope more attention will be paid to 
this phase of shrub culture, if one may thus describe a process of inducing 
premature flowering. One may commence in two ways, either by lifting the 
shrubs from the open ground in autumn, and at once potting them, or by keeping 
them in pots and forcing from year to year. When grown constantly, however, 
in pots, they require much attention during the summer months, and we prefer 
the former method, that is, lifting them from the open ground to flower at 
Christmas and early in the New Year. If one desires flowers at Christmas, of 
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A SCOTTISH GARDEN. 


course considerable heat will be necessary, and we think ‘‘ the gaine is scarce 
worth the candle,” as the flowers are smai!l and not of true colour. The plants 
for forcing must be carefully chosen. They should have been grown in a sunny 
spot, to ripen up the wood and promote an abundance of flower buds. Pot 
early—directly the leaves have fallen being a good time—and water carefully. 
If possible, plunge the pots in a bed of cocoa-nut fibre refuse, as this keeps 
the roots in an even condition of moisture and protects from frost. In mid- 
December some of the earlier-flowering shrubs may be removed to the green- 
house. 


SHRUBS THAT MAY BE FORCED. 


The most beautiful shrubs for forcing are the Azaleas, and A. mollis is 
especially adapted for this treatment, the beautiful terra-cotta tint of the flowers 
being welcome in many forms of decoration; Rhododendrons of various kinds, 
the pure white-flowered Deutzia gracilis, Kalmia lati olia, with its clusters 
of pink blossom, Cherries, Peaches, Almonds, and Plums. Of the last- 
mentioned, the Chinese variety is delightful. Bushes 18in. high and wreathed 
with flowers, in one kind white and in the other slightly tinged with pink, are 
full of colour and valuable for decorations. Thorns, the double-flowe:ed crimson 
in particular, make a telling display, about two months before they are open 
out of doors, and one may write the same respecting the Laburnum. Andromeda 
floribunda and A. japonica are two evergreen shrubs with little spikes of 
waxy-white lily-of-the-valley-like flowers. Never omit Staphylea colchica, 1s 
drooping heads of white fragrant flowers Leing 
even more welcome under glass than in the 
shrubbery; and the beginner should grow 


merely lifted and put into baskets they will 
flower, artificial heat quickly bringing forth 
the dainty clusters. The Persian and the pure 
white Marie Legray are the most charming 
for this purpose. 


A Novet WAY OF GROWING STRAWBERRIES 
IN AMERICA. 


An American farmer, Mr. J. P. Ohmer, 


the Lilacs largely for this purpose. If 
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of Dayton, Ohio, has discovered a novel way 
of growing strawberries which seems worthy of 
consideration. Our illustration shows this 
system of culture. The plants are gyown in 
large barrels instead of in beds, and the farmer 
claims that this method has many advantages. 
Mr. Ohmer uses large iron-bound barrels, set 
upon end, and bored full of large holes in rows. 
The barrels are then filled with rich soil, and 
the strawberry plants are set in the holes, one j 
in each hole. All that then remains to be 
given, in order to secure an abundant crop, 
is a liberal supply of water at the roots. 

The fruits are much larger and finer 
than those from plants grown in beds, and 
Mr. Ohmer declares that each barrel produces 
half a bushel of strawberries in one season. 
The fruit is easily gathered, is entirely free from 
sand or earth, and thoroughly ripened all round, 
whilst there are fewer small ones. « The barrels 
are set 4ft. apart, and an acre of land will hold 
2,500 barrels, thus giving 1,250 tushe’s of 
strawberries to the acre. At this rate, three 
or four barrels filled with plants and set in 4 
small kitchen garden would supply well an 
ordinary family. 








A NOVEL WAY OF GROWIAG STRAWBERRIES. 
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SHORT sHooTING TRIPS: 


° See 


BOSNIA. 


MPROVED ttrain service in Eastern Europe has done 
| almost as much to shorten distances as improved steamer 
service in the Mediterranean. Good game countries in 
Eastern Europe, and on the shores of the Levant, formerly 
inaccessible for short shooting trips, can now be reached at a 
minimum cost in time and money. Austria has opened up Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. 
Railways, roads, 
accommodation, 
and orderly 
government are 
all found where 
twenty years ago 
Moslems and 








like £7, or, say, with a Rundveise ticket (to be had at Cook’s) there 
and back, good for sixty days, ten guineas. These tickets are 
issued to return the same way, or a different one, and the latter 
might be worthy of consideration, as I shall point out presently. 

To the sportsman, however, these railway routes have an 
objection. All luggage is charged for, and heavily. Now ifa 
man goes for sport he must take gun, rifle, rod, shooting clothes, 
and other things the ordinary passenger does not require. It is 
true they can be sent on by goods train to Messrs. Rotter and 
Persitz of Sara- 
jevo, whom I 
have always 
found most oblig- 
ing, but then 
there are custom 
house bothers. 
My advice would 








Christians were 
cutting each 
others’ throats; 
and in the Carpa- 
thians, on the 
coast of old Ionia, 
in the Atlas, and 
in Spain, sport, 
which grows 
yearly more 
costly and tamer 
in our island, can 
be enjoyed among 
scenery and 
climate better 
suited to English 
tastes and con- 
stitutions than 
most of the big 
game shooting of 
more distant 
lands. Bosniaand 
the twin province 
of Herzegovina 
are two of the 
most recently 
opened up, and 
by no means the 
least attractive 
of these readily- 
reached foreign 
shooting grounds. 

The shortest 
Way to get to 
Sarajevo, the 
capital of the two 
provinces I write 
of, is to take the 
train de luxe to 
Vienna, whence, 
vid Budapest and 
Bosnisch Brod,we 
have only twenty- 
four hours’ rail- 
way journey toour 
goal. The total 
minimum journey from London is fifty-two hours. This, of course, 
istravelling regardless of expense, but it will be well toconsider how 
‘the thing can be done more cheaply. Those to whom economy is 
ap object will be well advised to travel second-class (first on the 
Steamer) vid Harwich, the Hook of Holland, and Dresden, con- 
tinuing their journey as above. The journey to Vienna will then 
take somewhat longer, say fifty hours, one night being passed on the 
tain, and another in the boat. This journey will cost something 
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be to take a third 
route, which is to 
Trieste by rail, 
and thence by the 
steamers of th; 
Austrian Lloyd 
Co., the best and 
most comfortable 
in the Levant. 
If Sarajevo is our 
destination, the 
steamer should 
be taken to Met- 
kovic, whence a 
connecting train 
runs to the 
capital, the total 
cost of the journey 
being about the 
same as that last 
quoted. Or, as [ 
should rather 
recommend, the 
fast Lloyd 
steamer can 
be taken to 
Ragusa (Gravosa, 
a mile off, being 
its port), where 
there is now an 
excellent hotel, 
which may con- 
veniently be made 
a starting - place, 
for a good dili- 
gence road leads 
thence to 
Trebinje and 
Gatzko, the 
centre of one of 
the best big game 
districts. In the 
former case one’s 
heavy _ luggage 
should be sent 
by Cunard Line 
from Liverpool to Trieste, and in the latter by P. and O. to 
Brindisi, with instructions to them to forward it by Italian 
steamer to Gravosa. In both: cases it should be sent in bond ; 
and the traveller will have no trouble to clear it himself on 
arrival. Loaded cartridges thay not, in theory, be taken into 
Austria, and should never be packed in luggage. A hundred 
rifle cartridges divided in one’s hand luggage and pockets will 
pass all right ; in fact, I have taken double the number to Bosnia, 
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but a hundred go a long way. Gun cartridges can be got at 
Vienna, Trieste, or even Sarajevo; English-loaded ones at the 
first-named, Now astokit. Dress should be as for the Highlands, 
but as the sun is powerful at times, I should recommend Henry 
Heath’s Sportsman’s cap, made in garbardine or some similar 
light, but not too light-coloured, material, as this cap has a flap 
which can be lowered to protect the temples and back of the 
head. Boots and putties will, on the whole, be found more 
useful than shoes and spats, as there is a lot of riding to be done ; 
and for this reason the best mackintosh is a cape and skirt, the 
latter being placed over the knees when riding in the wet. 

Now as to battery. I, of course, cannot be expected to 
recommend any other rifle than the -400 “ Snaffle”’ rifle. But it is 
really peculiarly adapted for Bosnia, as the bullet has quite stop- 
ping powers for a bear or boar, and yet will not smash up achamois 
or roe. I used two of these rifles on my last Bosnian trip, and 
was much satisfied with them. The gun taken may be any bore 
desired, but 16-bore cartridges can be got anywhere. Gun and 
rifle should be fitted with slings, and the eye on the barrel should 
be rather nearer the muzzle than English gun-makers generally 
put it. A good hunting-knife is useful; and a ruck-sack can be 
best got in the country itself. Water-bottles and pocket-filters 
are useful things. Telescopes and binoculars are necessities; | 
recommend the Zeiss glass, which combines the two. A saddle 
(with a narrow tree) is useful, and should be made with plenty of 
D's to hang and strap things to, and with saddle-bags. The 
heavy luggage should be sent on in mule-trunks with pack- 
saddle straps attached; but pack-saddles are mot required. 
Every horse has one there.. Tents are not necessary, as one can 
generally sleep at the gendarmerie, or custom house (finanz) 
barracks; but a small tent will often save one a night in the open, 
and in any case I recommend a camp-bed, as one can then sleep 
in a native house with some comfort. (N.B.—Insect powder.) 

A word as to the barracks above referred to. With an 
order from Government, which should be applied for with the 
licence (hereafter to be spoken of), the traveller is entitled to use 
these on payment of fixed charges. There is generally a guest- 
chamber, plainly furnished; but where this is not the case, it 
should be no hardship for the sportsman to sleep in the Mann- 
schaftszimmer, for they are all ex-non-commissioned officers, and 
of a very superior class. 

Living at a gendarmerie barracks is very cheap—say five 
shillings a day—and the gendarmes, who are always on the move, 
can generally give reliable reports as to the whereabouts of game 
—if they want to, but many of them are inclined to do a bit of 
quiet poaching. It is forbidden to give them any menial work 
to do, such as cleaning boots or brushing clothes, but there is 
generally a Turk about the place who does the odd jobs. 

The shooting season in these provinces is from August 18th 
(the Emperor’s birthday) to the last day of the year, except for 
chamois, which must not be shot after October. The female 
and young of chamois and roe are not to be shot, nor hen caper- 
cailzie, nor greyhens. Bears and wolves can, of course, be shot 
all the year, also boar. Besides the five ahimals and two birds 
just mentioned, the following are to be expected: Common 
partridge, Greek partridge or stonehen, quail, hazel-grouse, wood- 
cock, snipe, solitary snipe, jack snipe, wild swans, geese, and 
ducks of all sorts, plover, pigeons, hares, foxes, wild cats, 
badgers, and martens. As regards the season for going there, it 
may be roughly said to be much the same as our own shooting 
season, except for bears, the best chances at which are in May ; 
but to this I will return later on. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SU1JESKA. 


But, it will be asked, is all this long list of big and small 
game to be expected on absolutely free shooting? Certainly, 
and I myself have shot most of the items here enumerated so. 
The ordinary game licence entitles the sportsman to go any- 
where, either in Bosnia or the Herzegovina (say 18,000 square 
miles), except in the Sanctuaries, where absolutely nobody is 
allowed to shoot. This licence costs 8s. 4d. for a stalker, that is 
a sportsman using no dog. In order to use one dog you must 
pay double licence (16s. 8d.), and to use two—more are not 
allowed—you pay 25s. In addition to this you must have a gun 
licence, costing 1s. 8d., stating the description of weapon you carry, 
e.g., double hammerless. Both these passes should be obtained 
beforehand, for which purpose application should be made to the 
British Consul-General at Sarajevo, who will probably require 
applicant’s passport, a document necessary in these countries. 

As I have referred to dogs, [ may as well say a few words on 
the subject. If big game is the principal object, take none, or 
take two big beagles (about 14in.). For a description of the sport 
these will show, I must refer the reader to my book, “ In the 
Land of the Bora,” for here it would take up too much valuable 
space. Beagles would be saleable on 
leaving. For small game _ shooting, 
there is no dog so likely to be useful 
as a retrieving spaniel under good 
command, or a retrieving pointer (but 
this latter can be got locally). The 
former will be of more use in the 
north, the latter in the south. It costs 
about 30s. to take a dog out; there is 
no licence except for townspeople. 

The last question that may be 
asked is as to the nature of the ground. 
Remembering that these provinces are 
about the size of Wales, this is not 
very easy to answer in a few lines, but 
I will try to explain something; but 
it will be desirable to follow on the 
map given. The figures of animals 
represent the places where the best 
sport can be had with them; but, as 
will be seen later, my experience does 
not always coincide with the draughts- 
man’s. The line of forest country 
extends from the north to the little town 
of Kalinovik (lat. 43° 30”), and thence 
westward by Jablanitza, Livno, and 
Glamoc. Not that there is no forest 
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hilis are bare limestone. Also the forests are waterless. The rivers 
and their affluents generally flow through terrific gorges, the sides 
of which form the natural habitat of the mountain goat-antelope. 
It is, however, not necessary to scale them to get chamois 
shooting. Above these gorges and the forest that lines them, 
the snow lies deep in winter, but in summer fine alp pastures 
lie exposed to the north of my line, and bare rugged limestone 
hills to the south. These alp pastures form the finest conceivable 
stalking ground, and are covered with game—but not till the 
cattle are driven down, say in October. Before then the game 
must be sought in the forest-clad sides of the hills. Fortunately 
all are not so precipitous as THE VALLEY OF THE SUTJESKA, 
one of the most beautiful in the country, and one, moreover, 
which swarms with game. When I was at Suha (near which 
the view was taken) in 1897, chamois could everywhere be seen 
feeding from the high road, and bears were numerous. The 
forests between Jaice and Glamoc are less wildly beautiful, 
but very extensive ani full of game. Just north of 
Glamoc is a district like nothing else in Bosnia. It is 
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called the Herblina, and consists of rolling downs dotted with 
patches of covert. It swarms with small game of all sorts, and 
with roe; and, as almost everywhere in this country, bears are 
not uncommon. I have never seen black game anywhere else in 
Bosnia but in the Herblina, and am inclined to think they are 
not to be found elsewhere. 

One more point remains, and that is transport. Pack-horses 
with pack-saddles cost about a shilling each to hire daily; and ¢ 
decent saddle-horse may go as high asa gulden. Make a bargain 
beforehand; this applies to all dealings with the natives. Pack- 
horses should carry about 80 oke, say 14st. It is a kindness, 
and a profitable one, to give the poor wretches a feed 
of corn, but see that they get it; and you will find that your 
kit will come in all the earlier next time you move. I have been 
obliged to make use of AN Ox-cart, but they are only able to go 
about in certain places, such as the great table-land of Nevesinje. 

In my next article I propose to deal with big game shooting 
in Bosnia, and to indicate whereabouts a search for each kind 
of game is most likely to be successful. SNAFFLE. 
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S from the delicate efflorescence, if it might be, of a faded rose rises the 
A fragrance from these two volumes of ‘* The Letters of Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett’? (Smith, Elder), which all people are 
talking about. Love letters? Yes, born of the most spiritual passion ever 
portrayed. Was it sacrilege to disclose them? Read the book, and you will 
say that it was not. Here we have the unfolding of: two original minds shaped 
and fitted each as the complement of the other. In one sense stranger court- 
ship never has been. It was not love at first sight, but love before ever the 
beloved object was seen, rising from some spiritual kinship and the electric 
sympathy of letters. ‘ Miss Barrett, frail in health, had for years done most of 
her talking by post, ‘‘as people shut up in dungeons take up with scrawling 
mottoes on walls.”” She had learned from Miss Mitford all the glory of ‘* Pippa 
Passes.” It was the poem that Browning, in 1845, liked best of the things he 
had written, and it is perhaps yet, with its sunlit vision, the best for us all. 
This was how he expressed himself in the very first letter he ever wrote to her, 
for she was a poet, too: ‘* Into me has it gone, and part of me has it become, 
this great living poetry of yours, not a flower of which but took root and grew— 
Oh, how different that is from lying to be dried and pressed flat, and prized 
highly, and put in a book. I do, as I say, love these books with all my heart— 
and [ love you, too.” It was in January, 1845, and he did not see her until 
May. Meanwhile the mutual attraction had grown. ‘‘ Such a letter from such 
a hand!” she wrote in reply to his; ‘‘ Sympathy is dear—very dear to me; 
but the sympathy of a poet, and of such a poet, is the quintessence of sympathy 
to me!” Ah! here we see the beginning that could have no other end, the 
unconscious flattery, the delicate incense that must evoke the spell. The 
request for criticism, too, was as a gentle gale to fan the rising flame. What 
could be more delightful than the manner in which the correspondence grew ? 
Thus she wrote to him: ‘If you will only promise to treat me en bonne 
camarade, without reference to the conventionalities of ‘ladies and gentlemen,’ 
taking no thought for your sentences (nor for mine), nor for your blots (nor for 
mine), nor for your blunt speaking (nor for mine), nor for your badd speling (nor 
for mine), and if you agree to send me a blotted thought whenever you are in 
the mind for it, and with as little ceremony and less legibility than you would 
think it necessary to employ towards your printer—why, ¢ien, I am ready to 
sign and seal the contract, and to rejoice in being ‘articled’ as your corre- 
spondent.” ‘It is all a pure delight to me,” he says, ‘so that you do but 
write.” 

But the delicate sentiment expressed in such words as these is not the 
substance of the book. Literary discussion and self-revelation pervade the 
pages, It is not new, indeed, to learn that Browning wrote because he felt it to 
be his duty, and, doing his best, recked not if no human being listened to him. 
But the sad trick of the real admirers, of admiring in the wrong place, vexed 
him sorely. ‘* That does make me savage—wever the other kind of people.” 
Soon Brown'ng was wanting more news of her. There was a bitter wind, and 
he feared she was ill. Still they had never met. Once he passed the end of 
Wimpole Street, where she lived, not daring to count down the numbers and 
look up at the right one until the sovereign permission came, and he called. 
Then a letter declaring his love—the only one of the whole collection destroyed — 
gave her alarm. These things he must not say again, nor unsay, but forget 
altogether, as if they had never been. Yet they were said again, and at length 
the barriers fell. *‘* But how could I speak that would not be unjust to you?” 
she wrote. ‘* Your life! if you gave it to me, and you put your whole heart into 
it; what should I put but anxiety, and more sadness than you. were born to? 
What could I give you, which it would not be ungenerous to give?” A little 
later, in October, 1845, he was writing, ‘* My life is boznd up with yours—-my 
own, first and last love.” There is something like a violation of sanctity in 
quoting such phrases, but they are, of course, necessary to the understanding of 
the courtship I have endeavoured to portray. 

I shall not pursue it further with all its lights and shadows, with the 
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flickering change of external circumstances, but the steady light of the flame 
within. Let not the reader suppose that all went as merrily as a marriage bell. 
To the Brownings Miss Barrett was wholly acceptable; not so he to all her 
kindred. She had a little money ; he possessed only his pen. Hence he might 
have been a fortune-hunter. Strange that Browning should have been thus 
suspected ! However, the effect was that profound secrecy enshrouded the love 
of the two poets. Hence came the hidden confidence and the firm resolve. ‘‘ lam 
paralysed when I think of having to write such words as ‘ Papa, I am married ; 
but I hope you will not be too displeased.’ I had not troubled him with the 
iniquity of love affairs, or any impropriety about seeming to think about being 
married. But now the whole sex will go down with me to the perdition of 
faith in any of us. See the effect of my wickedness !—‘ Those women !’” 
However, one day in September, 1846, she slipped round with her maid from 
Wimpole Street to St. Marylebone Church, was married, returned home, took 
off her ring, and joined her husband in Paris a few days later. The furious 
anger of her father was described in earlier volumes of letters published eighteen 
months ago. It is a true romance, and a beautiful story, though almost 
destitute of incident, very ethereal—sublimated, if you will—but profoundly 
interesting as the illus‘ration of the kindred growth of two remarkable 
heings, and a vitally attractive chapter added to the personal history of our 
literature. 

From the placid courtship of Robert Browning we have a strange contrast 
in the morbid and gloomy imaginings of Maurice Maeterlinck. Yet these are 
days of such contrasts—all the sparkle and glow of life projected against a dark 
and pessimistic background. The soul-searching of the age has brought about 
Maeterlinck’s notoriety. Ibsen is far more strorgly dramatic than the German, 
notwithstanding the acceptance of ‘‘ Pelleas and Melisande,” and Maeterlinck 
cares nothing for the setting of his plays, as is conspicuously seen in ‘‘ Alladine 
and Palomides, Interior, and the Death of Tintazeles,” which have just been 
published by Messrs, Duckworth. Readers who wish to discern the spirit of 
Maeterlinck should certainly procure this book. Mr. Alfred Sutro, the trans- 
lator of two of the plays, describes his author as here groping, searching, and 
eagerly trying to discover the relationship between man and his destiny. Into 
his mystic, obscure, shadowy, and cryptic utterances several meanings might be 
read, and perhaps this is as good as any. One cannot but question the signi- 
ficance and the reasonableness of Maeterlinck’s conceptions. Are they sound 
and healthy? Men and women appear lefore us, not as creatures of free-will, 
not always of flesh and blood, but as always driven forward by compelling 
Fate. ‘Alladine and Palomides” has something in common with ‘ Pelleas 
and Melisande,” Astolaine vaguely implying self-sacrifice, She gives up 
Alladine to Palomides, and madness results in old King Ablamore, while 
punishment in gioomy caverns awaits the guilty couple, Alladine’s mysterious 
lamb—which it would be profanity to link with Mary’s more popular quadruped 
—perishes through Palomides, and seems to symbolise purity. Its putrefied body 
is found in the foul waters in which the lovers are overwhelmed. ‘* It was the 
light that had no pity,” she exclaims reasonably, for it had turned her roses to 
fungous decay. ‘‘ Interior,” translated by Mr. William Archer, is ‘a strange 
story of a suicide girl, whose homeward-borne body is the sign and symbol of 
impending woe, and in the strangest manner the characters assume the office 
of a Greek chorus. The light in the other piece is the passionate sisterly love 
of Fate-c~:Jemned Ygraine, with desperate struggle arid pathetic entreaty. But 
I have sad enough to show what is the gloomy character of these morbid 
-dramas, with Destiny brooding over them all. We had a right to expect more 
poetical feeling and sound English in Mr. Sutro’s diction than these’ translations 
display. What can be more common-place in a hero than “I have had flowers 
planted along the hedges ; I should have liked to have shown them to you”; 
or than this in the mouth of the wronged Ablamore’: **What! you-did not kiss 
Palomides, or he you?” Yet, as I have said, those who would discover 
Maeterlinck will find him here. 
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THE HALL, 
BRADFORD-ON-AVON, 


THE SEAT OF. . 
mR JOHN MOULTON. 


T is not at all surprising that the exquisite example of 
Jacobean architecture which we depict should have been 
chosen as the model of the pavilion which is to be erected 

at Paris for the Prince of Wales during the Exhibition of 1900. 
The Hall at Bradford-on-Avon is, indeed, one of the gems of 
our domestic architecture. In richness, variety, and originality 
of treatment it is scarcely excelled. There is in its features the 
full expression of that new love of life, and the things that life 
could give, that flashed through the world in the great and 
wonder-working age. For good or ill, men had turned their 
backs upon all that was ascetic and severe in the former time, 
and scanned eagerly, in the light of a new sun, the promise of a 
larger age. Bradford-on-Avon, where this wonder of architec- 
ture stands, is a place of many historic interests, and it still 
bears the visible evidences of many changing times. By strange 
coincidence, it met a stronger rival in the huger Bradford in 
Yorkshire, which captured from it its clothing trade. In both 








places the busy sound of the shuttle speeding through the loom 
invaded the silent chambers where lute and virginal had made 
music in the years before. In many an ancient house amid the 
lonely hills has the writer seen the beams of old hand-looms 
hanging still. Happily for the beauties of the Wiltshire Bradford, 
it did not win in the race of trade. Gloom did not invade it, and 
it was left green and picturesque still. 

This beautiful mansion by the Avon was built by a member 
of the family of Hall, rich clothiers of Bradford, but the exact 
date of its erection has not been determined, though we do not 
doubt that it belongs to the reign of James I. Once it was 
known as Kingston House, but earlier still had been styled The 
Hall, a name which was restored to it by the present owner, Mr. 
John Moulton, in 1894, when that gentleman succeeded to the 
property at the death of his brother, Mr. Horatio Moulton. The 
mansion derived its name of Kingston House from the Pierre- 
points, Dukes of Kingston, who formerly owned it. Some 
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authorities have 
surmised that it 
was erected by 
that famous John 
of Padua who was 
engaged upon the 
work at Longleat. 
It is recorded that 
the celebrated 
John Aubrey 
visited the house 
in the year 1686. 
and declared it to 
be “the best 
house for the 
quality of a 
gentleman in 
Wiltshire.” 
Kingston 
House has seen 
many changes, 
but it is most 
famous—or, we 
might say, noto- 
rious—from the 
fact that the 
bigamist Duchess 
of Kingston 
occasionally 
resided within its 
walls, and_ still 
the country folk 
will tell of her 
eccentricities. Copyright 
The last Duke 
bequeathed the whole of the property to her for life. Her 
interests were afterwards disputed, and great excitement 
was caused by her arraignment before the House of Lords 
in 1786. At her death the property passed to the last Duke’s 
nephew, who became Earl Manvers in 1806. From this time, 
however, the old Hall fell upon evil days. The beautiful 
furniture disappeared, and the whole of the building inside and 
outside suffered considerably, several of the best rooms being 
given up to the work of the hand-loom weavers, who lived in 
tenements within the walls. In this fallen state the house 
continued until some fifty years ago, when the property came 
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into the posses- 
sion of the late 
Mr. Stephen 
Moulton, who 
restored the 
glorious fabric of 
the building. 
The interior of 
the house contains 
some chimney- 
pieces of exquisite 
workmanship 
with heraldic car- 
vings, and the 
enriched ceilings, 
old tapestry, ana 
carved oak furni- 
ture are of rare 
interest. 

As the late 
Mr. Stephen 
Moulton so 
lovingly restored 
the building to its 
former beauty, so 
the present 
owner, Mr. John 
Moulton, has 
undertaken 
the work of 
. beautifying the 
en, 3 immediate sur- 
roundings and 
improving the 
gardens. The site 
of the Hall affords little scope for landscape gardening, or for the 
formation of a park, because immediately in front of it, within 
soyds., indeed, are india-rubber works, only partially hidden 
by a belt of trees and shrubs at the bottom of the lawn. 
The whole grounds are, nevertheless, remarkably secluded, The 
view from them is not extensive, but the old white gables of 
Bradford are visible, and, though hidden, the waters of the 
Avon rushing over the weirs may be heard as they speed 
through the beautiful valley. The scenery in this part of 
Wiltshire is charmingly. picturesque and attractive. 

As our illustrations reveal, the gardens are formed in 
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terraces, and note how against the beautiful enriched wall 
shrubby plants lovingly cluster. A good wall ina garden isa 
feature to be seized upon, because against it can be planted 
so many beautiful things that will scarcely prosper elsewhere. 
The upper lawn, devoted to tennis courts, is a pleasant resort, 
where gay flower borders creep up to the sward. At the back 
of the flower border, on the upper side, are several rows of 
ornamental shrubs quaintly trained, with elms, pines, and other 
trees behind. These shrubs are not without a certain pictu- 
resque charm, 
and stand in 
contrast tothe 
masses of blossom 
which fill the 
border. 

Some roft. 
below is another 


bowling, a_ fine 
old English game 
that is becoming 
more popular 
every year. Here 
the terrace wall 
is covered with 
peach trees per- 
fectly trained and 
in full vigour. 
The wall was 
rebuilt about 
fourteen months 
ago, when a new 
border was made 
for the trees. 
Much has _ been 


heard of the decay ludson Kearns 
ot outdoor peach 
culture in Copyright 
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England, but this may be partly due to the trees being grafted 
on the wrong stock. At any rate, peach culture looks promising 
at Bradford. 

Against the lower terrace walls are several uoble pear trees 
horizontally trained. This is interesting, and it would be well 
if the old walls of terraced and other gardens, were more often 
devoted to the growth of fruit trees such as these. Let it be 
remembered that the fruit tree is also ornamental, and 
beautiful in leaf and blossom, besides giving us bountifully 

‘of its precious 
2 ge burden of fruit. 
oaks An old Jargonelle 
pear upon some 
gable end will fill 
many baskets 
with its produce, 
and some of the 
most fruitful 
apricots we have 
seen have been 
those against the 
walls of houses 
and barns. 

The borders 
by the lower 
terrace walls at 
the Hall are filled, 
like the others, 
with hardy 
flowers, their 
brilliant colour in 
the summer-time 
relieved by 
standard and 
other roses. The 
walls themselves 
are architectu- 
tally beautiful, 
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and enriched with the additions of vases excellently carved 
in store. 

On the lowest lawn is a fine specimen of the yew, and in the 
belt of surrounding shrubs many choice kinds of conifers have 
been recently planted. Along the side of this lawn, next to the 
terrace, stands a row of beautiful Irish yews, and, near adjoining, 
there is a small orchard and fruit garden, laid out in squares, 
planted with standard trees, and surrounded with horizontally- 
trained apples, pears, and other fruits on wire trellis. The whole 
character of this feature is made quainter still by these squares 
being edged with box in the bygone manner now revived. On 
the right hand of the Hall is the slope garden, where are 
standard apples, plums, etc., and trees horizontally trained on 
trellises, whilst the squares and borders are used for the growth 
of flowers and vegetables. At the top of the garden last alluded 
to stands a noble specimen of the catalpa, which will arrest 
attention, being a handsome, leafy tree, delighting in the 
moisture of the river-side, and frequently seen in gardens by 
the Thames. Its bold leaves are very beautiful, while in summer 
appears a wealth of flowers resembling those of the horse chestnut. 
Leaving this slope garden, we come to a Dutch garden, recently 
laid out on the site of an old factory, and only just completed. 
It is not often that we see, in these days, such a quaint and 
interesting feature created. Here the yew hedges are as yet but 
23ft. high, and as they were only planted two years ago, have 
done well. 

There are vineries, peach, orchid, and other plant houses 
in this wonderfully compact garden. Though opportunities 
are fewer here than in many places for elaborate and extensive 
gardening, the gardens of the Hall, Bradford, may be classed 
amongst the most interesting of their kind in England, and 
afford an excellent example of what intelligent and loving care 
can accomplish, where casual interest and indifferent attention 
would have achieved very little. 











SOME PRIZE-WINNING DOGS. 


HE popularity that has been achieved by the Deerhound 

has, for the most part, been gained by his utility as a 
sporting dog, as he is still largely identified in his native 
Scotland with the pleasures of deer-stalking. Of late, however, 
many members of the fair sex have attached themselves to 
Deerhounds, with the result that some kennels presided over by 
ladies, such, for instance, as that owned by the Duchess of 
Wellington, have made great names for themselves. The 
accompanying illustration of Miss Dippie’s BLaircowrie£ also 
represents a very successful specimen of his picturesque variety 
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‘of dog, as its subject has won first prizes at such important 
exhibitions as those held at Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Glasgow, and 
Liverpool, in addition to other honours of lesser importance. In 
the illustration of Blairgowrie the long, powerful muzzle and 
lengthy neck of the Deerhound are admirably portrayed, and 
these, it must be remembered, are important points, for they 
enable him to, if necessary, hold a wounded stag. The deep 
chest, strong back and quarters, and bent stifles of the breed are 
also well developed, and, in fact, Blairgowrie may be accepted as 
an extremely well-proportioned Deerhound, whose appearance 
would be improved by the absence of four white feet. 

The Borzoi MicueaL Oscar is unquestionably to be 
regarded as a very precocious young dog, for although not yet 
one year old, he has already succeeded in asserting his presence 
in the show-ring in a fashion that has proved extremely 
satisfactory to his mistress, Miss Carless. Amongst his 
successes have been a first prize at Wolverhampton, and a 
special prize as the best puppy of his variety in Staffordshire, 

whilst he won first in the puppy class a week 
or two ago at Cruft’s Show at the Agricul- 
tural Hall, besides having secured other minor 
honours at this and other exhibitions. For his 
age, Oscar is an exceedingly well-grown dog, 
whilst from the illustration it will be seen that 
he possesses to a marked extent the soft, 
languishing expression and the _ slightly- 
developed Roman nose, together with the deep 
chest and arched back, all of which are so 
characteristic of the Borzoi. 

The portrait of Mr. H. J. Preston’s Bull- 
terrier, Lapy LoNDONDERRY, the winner of two 
firsts and two specials at Cruft’s Show, to 
say nothing of many prizes at other exhibitions 
of the kind, represents a very admirable 
specimen of a variety of dog that appears 
likely to become practically extinct before 
many years have passed over our heads. 
Probably this is chiefly due to the fact that 
the unquestionable courage of the Bull- 
terrier. is not infrequently so ill-directed and 
unrestrained that it is apt to get his owner 
into trouble; but the dog can scarcely be 
blamed for this, as he is simply the victim 
of circumstances over which he has no control, 
for his existence is due to the desire of mankind 
to possess a canine gladiator, and hence he 
was produced originally by the crossing of the 
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Bulldog with the Terrier. Now, however, that dog-fighting has 
fallen. into disrepute, there is no use for the Bull-terrier; and 
as his disposition is, for the most part, too fiery to permit 
of his being allowed to enjoy full liberty—though many 
instances of most peaceable specimens of the breed are known— 
this active, intelligent, and handsome dog is slowly but surely 
losing ground in the estimation of dog-fanciers. In the illustration 
of Lady Londonderry, the lean, flat skull, punishing jaws, tight 
upper lip—anything like a pendulous flew is a serious fault— 
sloping shoulders, and powerful loins are all conspicuous, 
likewise the small eye and sbort, fine tail; so that admirers 
of the variety may accept the original as being fully worthy 
of all the prizes she has won. 
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“ ACK,” I said, as we slowly rode our horses on the dus y 
highway that leads from Johannesburg to Witpoortje, 
‘‘you seem to have lost all your good spirits lately. 
What’s in the wind?” 

‘“¢ Well,” replied my companion, John Rawlings, who was a 
broad-shouldered man of about thirty, as he looked at me with 
his honest blue eyes ; ‘the fact is, old chap, I’m rather in a fix. 
Waldenstein, my managing director, told me to-day that he and 
the Board are very dissatisfied with the gold outputs for the 
past three months, and he gave me to understand that if the 
coming one for this month is not much better I shall have 
to send in my resignation. You know what that means—that 
when once you are out of the swim it is no easy matter to get 
back into it. Besides,” he added, “by last mail I hear the 
poor old mater is not very well, and I wanted to be able to send 
her and Violet to the South of France for the coming winter.” 

‘* How do you account for the output being so much smaller 
of late?” I asked. 

‘“‘ That beats me,” he replied. ‘I’m certain the assays are 
correct ; over and over again I have tested the ore both by fire 
and wet assay, and every miner who knows what a prospecting 
pan is will tell you that we have a good ten pennyweight reef. 
Still the fact remains that for the last three months we have 
been gradually shqwing a worse return: first it was eight, then 
six, and, lastly, only five pennyweights.” 

We had arrived at the branch road that led off to the 
Golden Eagle Mining Company, Limited. of which Jack was 
manager. 

“Good-bye, old chap,” I said, as he gripped my hand, 
‘and better luck next crushing.” 

As I jogged slowly on towards my destination, which was to 
the Volga Gold Mining Company, Limited, some couple of miles 
to the west of Krugersdorp, I racked my brains to try and find 
some cause to explain the great falling-off in the production of 
gold from the Golden Eagle Mine. The more I pondered the 
more puzzled I felt. Everybody knew that Jack was not only 
an expert mining engineer, but an assayer of undoubted repute 
besides. 

“ Poor old Jack,” I thought to myself, and my memory 
carried me back about fifteen years, when, as boys together, we 
birds’-nested, or wandered through the lovely lanes with their 
high hedges, or sprawled at full length on the smooth lawn of 
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the pretty Devonshire rectory, of which Jack’s father was the 
occupant. Then | thoight of kind, motherly Mrs. Rawlings and 
pretty little Violet, Jack’s sister, who was only six then; I 
wondered what she would be like now. Ah, me! those were 
happy days, but the good old rector had been dead five years. 
the rectory was in the hands of strangers, and Mrs. Rawlings 
and her daughter had found themselves with barely fifty pounds 
in the world. Jack was in South America when the sad news of 
his father’s death reached him. He lost no time in hastening 
home, and after rescuing his mother and sister from the dingy 
London lodgings they were then in, settled them in a pretty 
little cottage in a small Devonshire village only a short distance 
from the old home. 

It was only six months ago, after returning from a short 
home trip, that Jack had received his appointment. What a differ- 
ence had taken place in the return of the mine for the first three 
months of his management ; he had actually doubled the output. 
How he was looked up to, how his ideas were chronicled in 
every mining journal on the Rand, how the shares rose by leaps 
and bounds, in fact, what a bright prospect lay before him ; 
when suddenly, as if by magic, the whole state of affairs changed 
—men no longer ran after him as the eminent gold mining 
expert, or spoke of him as their chum Rawlings, “ the expert, 
you know,” or ‘the mining man, you know,” or “ rattling good 
sort,” ‘friend of mine, you know,” etc. This change of front 
did not trouble Jack; he had seen too much of the world to care 
a scrap for the loss of his fair weather friends, and by experience 
he knew Johannesburg abounded in them. 

‘There seems a curse on the Golden Eagle Mine,” I 
thought, as I slowly walked my horse along. It did seem very 
strange, for now that I came to think of it, almost a similar fate 
had befallen Jack’s predecessor. 

My reveries were suddenly brought to a close by old Stirling 
giving a snort and a sharp leap to one side. ‘ Hallo, old. boy,” 
I said, as I patted my old favourite’s neck, ‘‘ that was a narrow 
squeak,” as a huge rinkals, one of the most poisonous veldt 
snakes known to South Africa, glided away almost from under his 
leet. 

As I topped the rise by Roorke’s canteen the sun was setting ; 
in a few minutes more darkness would be upon me, for of twilight 
there was hardly any. 

Giving old Stirling his head, we swung along at a sharp 
canter that ought to have brought us into Krugersdorp in half-an- 
hour, and at my own stable door some forty minutes later. As 
we passed the big vlei on the right, much to my disgust I 
found my beast was going lame. At first it flashed across my 
mind that the snake had bitten him. Hastily dismounting, I 
examined him closely, and found that he had a deep cut on his 
near fore foot; there was nothing for it, so I had to lead him 
slowly on for the next two and a-half miles into Krugersdorp. 

Having ridden into Johannesburg in the early morning, I 
felt tired, and pretty well knocked up, so determined to stable 
my horse, have some dinner, and remain for the night at Varley’s 
Hotel. I arrived some time after dinner wasover. After seeing 
to my horse’s wants, and having the injured foot carefully bathed, 
I had my dinner, and not feeling inclined to join the noisy crowd 
in the dirty, lamp-smelling billiard-room, asked for my room and 
retired to rest. 

The rooms themselves were little bigger than a ship's cabin, 
but, for all that, they held two beds. They were simply parti- 
tioned off by thin boards, covered with a cheap gaudy paper that 
had in many places been torn off, revealing the bare boards and 
the chinks between them. 

I had scarcely got into bed and put out my light, when I 
heard a door open which I knew communicated with the dining- 
room, and footsteps came shuffling down the passage. They 
stopped for a moment at my door, when a voice said, ‘* That’s 
the wrong number; it’s the next one.’ The door opened in the 
room next to mine, and I saw the glimmer of a candle through 
the chinks. 

‘“‘ Have you brought zee beer mit you?” said a deep guttural 
voice, which I knew must belong to a German. 

‘‘ Ma foi, I have it here,” said a voice I recognised as that 
of a little Frenchman, the biggest ‘‘ claim jumper ” in the district. 

Then followed the sound of a corkscrew being put into the 
cork, the pop when drawn, and the gurgling out of some liquid. 

‘“‘ Vell, here’s to zee Sherman Eagle,” said the guttural voice. 

“Nom de chien! Vat do ve vant wiz zer German Eagle ven 
ve have zer Golden Eagle?” said the little Frenchman. ‘ Vat 
do you say, Monsieur ? ”’ 

Addressing the first speaker, he said, ‘‘ Vat did you say zee 
name of zis gentleman vas.? ” 

‘‘ Never mind my name,” said a soft, polished voice I seemed 
to have heard before, but I had no time to ponder now, for the 
next words fully aroused my suspicions. In a clear, low voice, 
the nameless speaker said, ‘‘ Here's to the Golden Eagle Mine, 
and may she prove as lucrative to us in the future as she has 
been to me in the past. And now to business.” 

For a second or two he appeared to be fumbling in his 
pocket. 
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Very cautiously I raised myself to a sitting position in my 
bed, inwardly thanking my stars that Varley’s Hotel did not 
boast of spring mattresses, or my movements might have betrayed 
me. Peeping through the chink, I took a careful survey of the 
trio, that is to say, I only saw the back of one, but, as he was 
Frenchy, whom I well knew by sight, it did not matter. The 
other two men were sitting side by side on a bed fronting me, 
and I took very careful stock of them. One man, whom I 
correctly judged to be the German, was a heavily-built fellow 
with flaxen hair, a straggling beard, moustache of a like colour, 
and large blue eyes, the very fac-simile of a good-tempered, 
stolid, easy-going German of the middle class. The man who 
sat by his side was slightly made, dark, and with eyebrows 
almost meeting over a very prominent nose; he had a dark 
moustache and beard, but the latter, I was almost certain, was 
a false one. He was busily turning over the leaves of a pocket- 
book. As he bent over the candle, I could actually catch the 
glitter of his eye, and felt as if he was looking at me. Whilst 
he held the book in his delicately-shaped hands, I noticed that 
he wore a diamond ring of great brilliancy on the third finger of 
his right hand, and that he had lost the top of the little finger 
on his left hand. I took a mental note of this. 

In far less time than it has taken me to write this, he turned 
to the florid man and said, ‘“ Ah, here it is, Schwartz. The total 
amount of amalgam I have had from you is two thousand seven 
hundred ounces.” 

** Just von hundred ounces short, Herr Waldenstein,” said 
the florid man. 

The man with the book scowled at the German as he 
mentioned his name. Schwartz saw his mistake, and addressing 
him again as Herr Blomenstein, said, ‘‘ Zat us correct vat you 
do say—two thousand seven hundred ounces, mit von hundred 
ounces more.”’ 

The person last addressed as Blomenstein gave another 
ugly glance at his companion, then began to add up some figures 
in his pocket-book. Putting on a forced smile, he went on, “I 
see you are right. | added it up wrong the first time.” 

“Well, my friend,” I saidto myself, “ [have not forgotten your 
first name, nor do I intend to.” My coat was on the solitary 
chair in the room by my bedside. Stealthily stretching out my 
hand, I secured my pencil, and carefully wrote the name down 
in the dark on the back of an old envelope. 

During this conversation, Frenchy, who had been nodding 
his head, over-balancing himself, fell with a thud to the floor. 

“Ach Himmel!” said the German. ‘ Vats up mit Frenchy?” 
and catching the little Frenchman up, he lifted him on to the bed 
and hastily undid his cravat. 

‘** Leave him alone, you fool,”’ said the other man; “ why 
did you bring him in here? I did not want him; you could have 
arranged matters without his seeing me.” 

*“Vat have you done to Frenchy?” said the German, 
fiercely. ‘* | tell you he is von friend of mine.” 
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“« He’s all right,” said the other, coolly. ‘I didn’t want him 
to know all our affairs, so I just dropped something in his beer ; 
he'll sleep like a log till morning, and be none the worse for it. 
Your blathering tongue will get us into trouble some day yet.” 

“‘ It may get one of us,” said Schwartz, angrily. 

““ Now, don’t lose your temper, Hans,” said the dark man. 

“But, Frenchy is von friend of mine, I tell you.” 

‘‘Then give him that in the morning,” said the dark man, 
as he handed the German a roll of notes; ‘‘ but make your own 
arrangements with him. It does not do for me to be mixed up 
with too many people.” 

Schwartz took the notes and put them in his pocket. 

“ Well, to get back to business once more,” said the dark 
man. ‘* How much more amalgam have you ?” 

‘«‘] dink about dree dousand ounces,” came the reply. 

The dark man gave a whistle: ‘‘ Then the sooner you make 
your arrangements to get it away the better; it must all be in 
Johannesburg before I get rid of Rawlings and the new man 
comes.” 

“Tt is a great bity zat Herr Rawlings must go,’ 
Schwartz; “he is a good fellow, and I like it not.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said the other man; ‘‘have another bottle 
of beer and go to bed, and mind you don’t show yourself in the 
breakfast-room until I’ve gone. I leave at nine o’clock for the 
Golden Eagle Mine, to acquaint Rawlings that his resignation 
is imperative ; now good night”; and in a moment he had left 
the room. A second later he was trying the handle of my door ; 
luckily for me I had taken the precaution of locking it when I 
turned in. ‘I thought you told me I had the room next to 
you,” he said to Schwartz, as he re-entered his room. 

** Zo you have,” said the German. 

‘* But it’s locked,” he replied. 

“Zen try zee udder,” said the German, as he uncere- 
moniously shut the door and shook his fist fiercely behind it in the 
direction of his late companion. Then turning to the little 
Frenchman lying on the bed, he slowly wagged his head, and 
said: ‘* Ah, Frenchy, Frenchy, you schleeps like von pigs.” 

A few minutes later, judging from the sounds that he gave 
vent to, he might safely be described as doing the same as his 
friend. 

‘‘ Waldenstein!” I said to myself; ‘* where had I met 
him?” Of course, I remembered now—it was at the Rand Club. 
I was lunching there about five months ago with Jack and one 
of his fair weather friends. _Waldenstein was there with some 
friends of his; I remember how effusively he greeted Jack when 
he saw him, how delighted he said he was with the change things 
had taken, and how Jack afterwards told me that he was the 
chairman of his board of directors. Why, what a fool I was not 
to have recognise him at once, in spite of the beard which I no 
longer had any doubt was a sham.  Jack’s case was not 
hopeless, after all ; and with these thoughts I fell asleep. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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ss HE Horse (Equus), an 
ungulate or hoofed 
mammal of the order 
Perissodactyla.”” That is the 
encyclopedic account of the 
animal. A _ great authority, 
Colonel Hamilton Smith, has 
argued that our modern equine 
varieties are descended from 
some five or six originally 
differently-coloured kinds ; but 
this view appears to be gener- 
ally rejected in favour of the 
theory that all the varieties are 
more probably derived from 
‘‘a single dun-coloured, more 
or less striped primitive stock, 
to which our horses. still 
occasionally revert.” 

That is the position— 
much in favour of a single 
common origin for all our 
horses. And yet it is a little 
hard to conceive it, when we 
compare such a pair-as_ the 
CART-HORSE . AND SHETLAND 
Pony, shown in this picture. 
Of course, the disproportion 
is really no greater than 
between, say, Chang and Tom 
Thumb, or a St. Bernard and 
Copyright €@ toy terrier; but the wonder 
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is rather that all these should have their 
respective common ancestors, to say nothing 
of the primordial germ, or whatever its latest 
name is, that is the common ancestor of us 
all. But two surprising facts do not make 
a third of the same kind less wonderful, so 
we may be allowed to wonder at this eighteen- 
hands high cart-horse and this thirty-inch 
high Shetland pony—a fully-grown specimen 
—in spite of Chang and Tom Thumb: The 
curious thing is that these two will appear to 
recognise each other as equals—equines both— 
whereas neither of them can consent to pass 
their ‘“‘poor relation,’ the donkey, without 
turning back the ears (which is equivalent to 
turning up the nose) at him. There is a 
kinship between these two, the giant and 
the pigmy, and both confess it, and they are 
further at one in regarding the ass as a “ rank 
outsider.” 

They are a specimen pair, this horse and 
pony, taken from neighbouring farms in the 
south-eastern corner of England, far enough 
from the native home of either of them, but 
a land where they flourish, though it is a 





strange one. C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. TOMMY. Copyright. 
And then there are other specimens, inter- 

mediate between the giant and dwarf. It is often said, ‘“ If only quite as good—as compact of strength and symmetry—as this 

we could have a horse built on the lines of some ponies that little Tommy. He is a perfect pocket Hercules, with limbs 

we see!’’ But Nature seems only to make the little things and muscles like a cart-horse, and yet, we may warrant him, 


the action and the cleverness of a park hack, with 
more wit probably than any two horses of twice 
his size, and probably not a little malice in his 
wit besides. Mischief would perhaps be a 
kindlier and truer term than malice. 

The third is a _ very  different-looking 
creature again—a WESTMORELAND FEL. Pony. 
There is something in his general aspect that 
indicates that he is a pony of the moors, with 
his long, greyhound-like quarters, and the 
intelligence of his outlook. He has the appear- 
ance of a pony that you could not persuade by 
whip or spur, or even by a bunch of carrots 
before his nose, to put his foot into a bog 
—a pony that could climb about and shift 
for himself anywhere, and whose - ancestors 
have been accustomed to do so. Sure-footed, 
one may be very certain. It is no bad plan, in 
looking out for ponies to work in hilly country 
and broken ground, to pay special attention 
to those that have been brought up _ from 
childhood in those surroundings. The fact 
of having to guide their own footsteps has 
taught them to.look before putting a foot down, 
and ponies brought up in this way learn of 
necessity to be more intelligent than those 
whose schooling has never been in rougher 
paths than the high road ahd the paddock. 
But all alike trace their descent ultimately 
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AN. IRISH: -Bame. 


HE Irish fair is not what it used to be. What is? 
Which of our grand old institutions—whiskey, shillelagh, 
or whatever it may be—is the grand thing that it used 

to be? But there is a bit of life and humour left in the Irish 
fair still. There is still a deal of whiskey to be drunk. There 
is less of the merry shillelagh play. Donnybrook Fair is the old 
Donnybrook Fair no longer, but there is good fun and good horse- 
flesh to be had at the Munster Fair. You will find the fun of the 
fair there in the fair itself; it does not depend on its side shows. 
The fair is the thing. There is a wonderful motley of the horse 
flesh and of the human flesh too, the singular thing about the 
human flesh being that all its sorts and conditions have a wonder- 
fully clever and inst#nctive knowledge of the sorts and conditions 
equine that they are brought in contact with. The eminent 
DiviNnE AND GENTLEMAN Riper that you see standing side 
by side, one hardiy knows which could give the other any 
wrinkles on a matter of horse-flesh. 

And from the thundering swell who is riding the high-priced 
hunter, down to the lady with bare feet and the shawl thrown 
over her head who is accompanied by her shaggy pony from the 
cabin somewhere in the bog at the world’s end, all are vociferous 
in arguing up the points, the pedigree, the intellect, the moral 
character, and the religious principles of the equine thing they 
have to sell. Or if any of them are coming “ on the buy,” though, A LADY DEALER. 
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DIVINE AND GENTLEMAN RIDER. 


as a matter of fact, there seem to be about three sellers to a 
buyer, they will be no less eager and vociferous in arguing down 
all these qualities in any animal they are thinking of purchasing. 

‘‘ There is a man here,” said my Irish friend who had taken 
me to the fair, ‘that has a filly I think I'll buy of him. Will 
you come and hear the bargaining?” 

So we stumped away to the place where the man was, with 
the long coat and the flat-brimmed billycock of all these worthies, 
and he had a colt and a filly, ragged at the heels, stamping about 
in the mud. 

‘“‘ Nice colt,” my friend said. 

‘“‘ Sure and it’s truth your honour’s saying. Nice colt it is— 
a jedge like yer honour could not be deceived—and sinsible as a 
child he is, gentle asa lamb.” Thereto a list of its virtues and 
of its mother’s and father’s virtues. ‘‘ There’s no keepin’ him in 
bounds. Fince, sorr! Is it fince yermanin’? Haven't I troied 
the keepin’ of him with the stone walls, and that colt, sorr, he'll 
come up to them and give a smell to them to his nose and up, 
and his hind feet against the stones as gintly as he was laying 
them on a basket of eggs, and away into the nixt field, yer 
honour, foive furlongs. And haven't I troied the keepin’ of him 
in the banks, and the very same—and niver a false step ; and him 
the very spittin’ image of his father, the great Brian Boru——” 
and so on, a terrific homily. 

“Yes, it’s a fine colt—a grand colt. I don’t know when 
I've seen a more promising colt. Do you?” said my friend, 
turning to me. 

To tell the truth, I thought the colt had a poor straight 
shoulder and altogether was not of much promise. I liked the 
look of the filly a deal better. Besides, 1 had understood it was 
the filly my friend was after from the first, but I did not like 
to bother. 

“« May make a good colt,” I said, which did not commit me. 

‘‘Bound to, I should say,” said my friend. ‘ Well, I'll 
come and see you again about the colt, my man. A grand colt. 





A DEAL. 
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We must be off just now. By the by,” he added, as we went 
away, ‘‘ what’s this filly? That’s not yours, surely?” 

“Sister to the colt—own sister—and daughter of the 
great Brian Boru, and——” The man was off again on his 
homily. 

“You’d never have thought brother and sister could be so 
unlike, would you?” my friend said to me. ‘ You'll be lucky, 
my man, if you don’t have to take that one home again. What 
do you hope to get—a £5 note—for her?” 

‘“‘Oi’ll take divil a penny less than twenty, sorr. Oi know 
the filly’s not the colt, but she’s daughter of the great Brian 
Boru, and——”’ 

“I'll give you fifteen down—that’s right, then—for the 
filly.” He jingled the money—gold sovereigns—in his hand. 
The man could not withstand it. 

So that deal’s struck all right, with no more to say except 
on the part of the poor man who has sold the daughter of the 
famous Brian Boru all in a hurry, because his thoughts were 
running on the colt, which had scarcely a point that was not 
faulty. But, as a rule, the farmer dealers can take care of 
themselves mighty well, even though it be only a very small 
tenant farmer selling a “‘ woolie”’ that has run wild on the bog 
around his shanty. There are better than this in the fair, 
however. Here is a useful-looking light-weight hack or hunter 
(and you will get a good hunter sooner than a polished hack at 
these Irish fairs), over whose person A Deat has just been 
done. We see also A Lapy DEALer, a trifle vociferous over the 
purchase-money of her wild-eyed little ‘“‘ harse.” If only these 
equine specimens had but a tithe of the virtues that will be 
affirmed for them on oath—on many an oath—by their owners, 
there is a better show in the Munster Winter Fair than ever 
Messrs. Tattersall had on view in their yard. 





A POINT IN DISPUTE. 


There are mighty few of the bargains struck so quickly 
as that of my friend, when he praised up the colt in order to 
cheapen the filly. These folk are bargainers to the manner bred 
and born; they will bargain over a shilling, not for the love of 
the silver, for as soon as the bargain is struck off they will go 
and drink luck upon it until the shilling in dispute, and many 
another, has long ago been molten in the “‘crathur.” They are 
not grasping, not grasping enough; or, at least, if grasping, not 
firmly gripping; they let it go again as soon as they have got it. 
They want a little of the Lowland Scotch blood, or the Northern 
Irish blood (which is the same thing) infused into them. That 
would make them men of business, but it would not make them 
such lovable folk. 

Here is A Pointi1n DispuTE—a shilling or two, or a question 
of merit in one of the many grandsons of Brian Boru, or some 
such royal patriarch, that are about. This is a matter that would 
have been decided in the High Court of Appeal that Judge 
Shillelagh presided over a few years ago. But these are respect- 
able dealers to-day, and these are peaceable days. A bit of a 
thorn or other sapling is all that now holds the place of the stout 
shillelagh; and we can carry the argument to a friendly conclusion. 
The days are degenerate. 

** Anyone want to buy A CartT-HorsE?”’ It is a fine old 
specimen of the Celt—if the “‘ harse”’ had the points of himself 
there would be many a bidder for him—that is up on the big 
thing’s back, ready to:speak to his merits as freely as ever the 
owner of the best fencer in the fair to his hunter’s virtue. 

And a deal of it is true. That is a point that you ought not 
to miss if you want to gather a true impression of the whole. 
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There is a deal of “ blarney.” Bargainers, born and bred, as we 
have said, are these pleasant Celts; but it would be hard even 
for them, though they have special gifts, to lie far in advance of 
the virtues of some of their native hunters. For they can all 
ride, and before they put a leg across a colt they have him half 
broken. He has half broken himself. He has been roaming 
about the bogs and wild places, and has grown ‘‘cliver as a 
monkey.’’ You could not get him to put foot in a dangerous 
bog if you gave all your mind to doing it; and his fencing is 
an hereditary faculty that he will have begun to develop for 
himself in his childhood. They are not so useful for a flying 
country, but in a banking or stone wall country the best you can 
yet. 

‘ Towards the end the fair begins to melt. You cannot 
exactly say how it is happening, but it dissolves itself away. 
One part is melting noisily, with patriotic songs, not strictly 
tuneful, on foot ; another in ramshackle carts, drivenin ramshackle 
fashion, under the inspiration of much whiskey. They will get 
home all right, though one wonders how. And then other 
portions of the fair, that have done good business or been driven 
desperate because business is so bad, will put into practical 
execution the notable resolve, shortly before announced in 
melody, of not going home till morning, and sleep on the field of 
battle or in some adjacent shelter. In the morning they too will 
straggle home in the dawn. And that is the end of the Munster 
Winter Fair. 


THE SERVICE REVOLVER. | 














manu acturers, in allowing their Continental rivals to surpass them by 

the successful invention and introduction of self-loading pistols, has 
been magnified by a sort of snowball process of repetition, until, indeed, it may 
be said to barely touch the truth. It would, doubtless, be gratifying to our 
insular vanity if our British gun-makers could claim general priority in gunnery 
inventions, so that their foreign rivals should be obliged to slavishly follow at 
their heels. But it is far better to recognise the facts of the case, and give 
due credit to the inventive genius of our foreign opponents, rather than to censure 
for apathy a trade which on the whole stands pre-eminent for the number and 
quality of its useful inventions. In the early past German genius gave us the 
hair trigger and the rifled tarrel. In other branches of the gun trade we have 
initiated much, and there is little doubt that the perfection of the rifled barrel 
was due to England. And now that Germany has given to the civilised world 
the self-loading pistol, it is thought to be a slur upon the energy and the research 
of British inventors. If foreign inventors seem to be superior to us in all that 
pertains to military purposes, they lag very far behind us indeed in the improve- 
ments which relate to the shot-gun. All the great inventions of recent years, and, 
indeed, for the last forty or fifty years, have been due to English minds.” There is 
not an ‘‘ up-to-date ” shot-gun used in any portion of the world at this time 
which does not at least owe five-sixths of its merit to British ingenuity; and we 
only have to instance the fact that the top lever fastening, the barrel-cocking 
hammerless gun, choke bore, ejector mechanism, etc., are purely English 
inventions, some of which in originality rank equal with the automatic pistol, 
and prove equal genius. Very little encouragement is given by this country to 
inventors of arms for military purposes. Men have been known to ruin their 
fortunes and their lives by a too-absorbing devotion to research and experiment, 


‘ier charge of supineness that has been laid at the door of British 


‘and it is not to an Englishman’s discredit that’ he devotes his energies and 


abili ies to those subjects in which his practical common-sense recognises a 
‘legitimate hope of reward. It is because he has perceived in the more peaceful 
branches of the gun tradc the chances of a more fruitful yield for his energy 
and labour that the British gun-maker stands in unapproachable superiority to 
Germany, Be'gium, and France in all that relates to weapons used by man in 
comparativeiy innocent recreation. No successful novelty sails to harbour 
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through peaceful waters; and the old simile of futile waves, of prejudice, 
conservatism, and opposition for its own sake, will show what it has to 
encounter. An interesting discussion has taken place as to whether the 
automatic pistol, with its high velocity and light bullet, as opposed to a low 
velocity and heavy bullet, can afford due protection to an officer, and thus 
become a substitute for the slower and less accurate revolver. Certain analogies 
have been drawn between the Martini superseding the Snider rifle, and the 
present *303 small bore in its turn the Martini, as correctly gauging the trend of 
the automatic pistol as compared with the revolver. This has been denied as 
fallacious reasoning, and the opponents of this prophetic argument urge that an 
officer must fire at royds. or 2oyds., and, by the present military regulations as 
to what is an officer’s duty, he must not, be the circumstances what they 
may, attempt to fire at his opponent at longer ranges. They therefore 
assume it would he absolutely useless for him to shoot at longer ranges if he 
could. All military regulations are progressive, par7? passu with the improved 
weapons introduced, and the past has taught the intelligent observer to regard 
military regulations of what is an officer’s duty, or even an officer’s own con- 
ception of the duty or action imposed by this regulation, merely as the best rules 
which expert intelligence can devise to meet existing circumstances, which 
to-morrow any new weapon may falsify; therefore these regulations have no 
degree of finality any more than any other progressive or changing subject. 
At the introduction of the Martini in place of the Snider rifle, there is no doubt 
that military minds governed by a narrowed outlook imagined that the lighter 
bullet and the longer range were opposed to all accepted notions of military 
warfare. We know that this darkened attitude threw its shadow upon the 
Lee-Metford long-range +303 rifle, with its bullet still smaller than the Martini, 
and endeavoured to crush it by the same arguments which presented a gloomy 
forecast of the retribution awaiting us if ever used in actual warfare. But 
experience has let light into these ideas, and, as the recent Egyptian campaigns 
testify, the Lee-Enfield rifle is an accomplished fact of proved deadly efficiency. 
It is true that a soft-nosed bullet and other forms of expanding bullets have 
been introduced to create more serious wounds on impact, but it must be 
rem:mbered that even with the nickel bullet it was adopted in preference to 
the older weapons on account of superiority in rapid fire, greater accuracy, 
flatter trajectory, and longer range, all of which advantages, some in an increased 
degree, are contained within the automatic pistol. It is said in reply that 
instant disablement is needed with a pistol, and that one shot from a Mauser 
pistol, for instance, would not disable an opponent. It is urged that the 
revolver is a short-range weapon only, Now these objections would be serious 
if the revolver afforded a perfect personal protection to the officer under all 
conditions; and that it does not do this is a reason for adopting a weapon 
of the self-loading type. For instance, in firing rapidly on emergency, 
which may give rise to excitement sufficient to disturb the aim, which 
is further disturbed by a heavy recoil, one is far more likely to miss the 
object altogether than with an automatic pistol. Again, if one requires to 
fire with effect at an opponent at Soyds. or more, the revolvir is unequal to 
the task. Now with an automatic pistol one can fire more accurately. The 
objection of its opponents to this is, that the bullet is too light, that you would not 
disable your enemy. But as the automatic pistol is more accurate, you have a 
far greater chance of hitting a vital spot ; and besides this, you can fire more than 
twice as quickly with it, and if you do not disable with the first shot you can 
with the second. The advocates of revolvers say that everything depends upon 
the first shot, which has been shown to be unreliable; and as one can get two 
shots in a third of a second from a Mauser pistol, that is in half the time it takes 
to fire two shots from the Service revolver, it is obvious that this advantage plus 
the increased accuracy must render the weapon superior to the revolver. A very 
ingenious question to disprove this conclusion has been put by an opponent of 
this pistol, which is, If you can fire so quickly, why not abolish single shots and 
fire all your ten together? This, however, would bring the self-loader to the 
level of the slow revolver with its one shot, whereas it is best to be able to fire 
with almost simultaneity, and with certain accuracy, three bullets weighing in 
the aggregate 255grs., with an energy-three times as great as the one 
220grs. man-stopping bullet, which has less chance of hitting its object. The 
opponents of these automatic pistols often argue as if the bullet were solid nickel, 
but soft-nosed bullets are also used, and these bullets are powerful enough to kill 
a horse, to break a horse’s leg bone at Soyds., and at close quarters to put three 
men, placed behind each other, ors de combat, Another reason why the 
Government revolver is not reliable for personal protection under all conditions— 
and this poin* has always consistently been ignored by its opponents—is as 
follows : It was found in the campaign against the Waziri and Afridis that 
the revolver bullet would not pierce the skin cloaks worn by these tribes, and 
afterwards enter the body of the wearer. Now here is a case in actual warfare 
where the revolver, with its low velocity and heavy bullet, was considered 
useless. A bullet fired from a Mauser pistol at a sheep covered with one of 
these long leather coats as worn by the Waziri, at 1ooyds., pierced the coat, 
shot the sheep in the neck, and smashed its spine. There is no doubt that 
under these circumstances, for such warfare as our officers may be called upon 
any day to be engaged in, an automatic self-loading weapon of the Mauser type 
is preferable to the ordinary revolver. This would be the effect, there is little 
doubt, of this pistol on civilised troops with tunic and accoutrements, and the 
deadliness is intensified by the increased rapidity already alluded to, It has 
already been said that military regulations are progressive, and all that observa- 
tion and intelligence can bring to the arbitration of minds anxious for the truth 
seems to foreshadow that weapons for an officer’s personal ‘use will ultimately 
be adopted which can give a good account of an enemy at Iooyds. Are not 
precious lives ever likely to be endangered by the limited range of the present 
Army revolver? Is it not easily conceivable that the knowledge that he can 
shoot if necessary at r1ooyds. range may be a great factor in the success of 
any closely-contested enterprise? Can it not confer upon him in special 
r “nents of emergency a reliance of untold value? It is the opinion of some 
n...tary men that long-range shooting is a valuable possession in an officer’s 
weapon. If there is only one case in fifty where it may be of utility, a serious 
responsib.lity will rest upon all those who pronounce against it. NEVIS. 


THE OAKLEY. 


] F any hunting man were asked ,to show a stranger fox-hunting in a typical 





plough country, the chances are that he would choose the Oakley as an 
example., The sport has a long prescription in the district, and the pack 
have reached the highest point of excellence. In addition to this, great names 
among sportsmen have been connected with th: hunt in the past. The hunt 
history goes:back to the days when the country was hunted by Lord 
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Tavistock, afterwards seventh Duke 
of Bedford, who was a noted horseman 
in his day, as the following ver-e 
shows : 
“See, the Marquis is 
charging a stile, 
You may guess what a burst it will 
be by his smile ; 
And Whitbread is riding right des- 
perate hard, 
Though he well knows the country 
around to a yard.” 


gallantly 


To the Duke, who gave up the 
hounds on account of ill-health, 
succeeded Mr. Grantly Berkeley, with 
a pack hastily got together. The 
foundat on of THE PRESENT PACK was 
laid by Mr. Arkwright, who, beginning 
with drafts from the Belvoir and the 
Brocklesby, built up by careful 
breeding the pack so noted for its 
success at Peterborough and its excel- 
lence in the fied. When, after thirty- 
five years of office, Mr. Arkwright and 
Mr. Macan, who had for nine years 
shared with him the pleasant labours 
of the field and of the kennel, resigned, 
the Duke of Bedford bought the hounds 


and presented them to the country.’ 


Two other names must not be forgotten 
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in any recollections of this pack, for Lord Charles Russell was a chief 
supporter of the hunt, and took a deep interest in the pack in kennel as well 


Pheto 
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GONE AWAY, 


BAFFLED. 


GOING TO THE MEET. 
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as in the field; and Tom Whitemure, afterwards kennel huntsman to Mr. 
Austen Mackenzie, was a good hun's-man, and a valued and_ respecte:l 
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counsellor and servant in the kennel. 
The country is, on the whole, level, 
with a great deal of plough and a 
useful amount of woodland. The 
fields, divided by thorn hedzes, on 
one side or other of which is a ditch, 
need a stout horse :o cross them, 
but, given staying power and some 
education as a hunter, the fences can 
be jumped without too great demands 
on the courage of the rider, and they 
can be taken nearly anywhere, so that 
you need not be defrauded of your 
sport by missing a turn at a_ useful 
gap. The woods are the property 
of large land-owners for the most part, 
and in consequence are well rided and 
gated, so that it is the fault of the 
sportsman himself if he is left in them. 
In the pictures that accompany this, 
the first shows the pack coming through 
the streets of Ampthill, with youth 
and age on either side of the pack, 
1epresenting the past and the future of 
hunting—if, indeed, the sport has a 
future, which I sometimes doubt. The 
fine quality of the hounds, in whose 
veins runs the blood of Rhymer and 
the smutty-faced Feudal, with his 
marvellous depth of rib, both of which 
characteristics mark many of his 
descendants, may be noted. The 
other scenes are all taken from a day 
at Hail Weston, near St. Neot’s. In 
this district, which used, if I remember 
rightly, to be hunted | y Mr. Macan or 
Thursday, the country is more open 
and the coverts smaller. Foxes are 
generally to be found at Hail Weston, 
nor has the field to wait a long time 
before the shrill ‘‘ gone away ” sounds 
from the spot where ‘* Jack the Whip 
in ambush lay,” and sets horses plung- 
ing and the hears of riders beating 
with the delight‘ul mingling of hopes 
and fears which most people ex- 
perience before they begin a run. If 
we wait we shall see hounds come 
flving to the familiar voice, and, 
clustering round the lucky ones who 
strike the scent, lengthen out for a 
run. On this occasion the fox went 
straight enough, because he knew of 
a safe refuge from which JACK THE 
RUNNER and his good little wire- 
haired terriers—and the Oakley terriers 
used to be very good and gime—vwill 
not ke able to drive him, and_ his 
foes will have to leave him for another 
day, BAFFLED for the present ; but 
it would be no surprise if the fox 
found a grating over the drain next 
time he tried the refuge. The present 
Master is Mr. P. A. O. Whitaker, who 
hunts the hounds: himself, and has 
been able to show good sport. I am 
reminded that some years ago there 
was rather a good story told of this 
pack. The season had been a bad 
one, and of course sport had been 
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wanting. One of the field was wont 
to say that it was all the fault of the 
Peterborough Show. ‘* Hourds now,” 
he asserted, ‘‘ are all bred for show 
and not for work.” The huntsman, 
who had had since 1869 no small 
share in the triumphs ot the pack, 
used to take every opportunity of 
showing the objector that when hounds 
were iunning the prize-winners were 
always in front. Then the huntsman 
had a fall, and the whipper-in carried 
the horn. Finding the same sports- 
man alongside him as hounds hunted 
beautifully over.more big plough, two 
Peterborough hounds twice put the 
pack right, and Jack, very innocently, 
not knowing what had gone before, 


* pointed out the virtues of the prize- 


winners! The sportsman evidently 
thought it was a ** put-up job,” for he 
said sharply, ‘‘ Look here, my man, 
we’ve had quite enough of that.” 
The Oakley pack have never lost the 
beautiful music they derived from their 
Brocklesby ancestry. ‘‘No one can 
say our hounds are mute,” Tom 
Whitemore used to aver when they 
proclaimed the scent with a burst of 
hound melody. The Oakley have 
their troubles, but not with the farmers, 
who take down wire, or much of it, 
readily enough. If you wish to see a 
good pack, go down to Bedford or 
Wellingborough and see the Oakley, 
not forgetting the damage fund after 
your day’s sport. They will ask you 
for no ‘‘cap,” but your duty will 
remain the same. T. F. DALE. 


A Water Retriever. 


4 | “HERE are some folk 
who have the gift, far 
above their fellows, of 

inducing the lower creatures 

to do them cheerful service. 

One of these is the fisherman 

depicted in this illustration, 

who is taking a nice fish from 
the mouth of this uncommon 

landing-net. The angler is a 

great falconer, an enthusiast 

and expert in the royal and 
ancient pursuit of falconry. 

To have taught a dog, as he 

has taught the fine retriever in 

this picture, to go in and fetch 

a fish that he has played till 

it is tired, is an unusual evi- 

dence of the power of the man 
to make the dog his servant, 
but it is not so essentially 
remarkable as to be surprising 
or difficult of belief, even if not 
vouched for by the evidence of 
responsible persons and of the 
sun itself, which does not /ie. 
In the late General 
Hutchinson’s very pleasant 
book on “ Dog-breaking,” 
written long years ago, but 
still the text-book of that 
mystery, we see an illustration 
of a dog that takes not the 
comparatively passive réle of 
landing-net or gaffer, which the 
angler’s dog is performing here, 
but actually angles for his own 
fish. The General has just 
previously cited his authority 
for what he terms a “tough 
yarn,” and intimates that the 
dog and fish story might seem 
severe for ordinary digestion 
were it not vouched for by 
“‘ Captain L——n, one of the 
best officers in the Navy, and 
who, when I had the gratifi- 
cation of sailing with him, 
commanded that noble ship, 
the Vengeance.” At certain 
seasons of the year the 
stieams in some parts of 
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North America, not far from the coast, are filled with fish to 
an extent you could scarcely believe unless you had witnessed it. 
And now for the Munchausen story: ‘‘A real Newfoundland. 
belonging to a farmer who lived near one of these streams, used 
at such times to keep the house well supplied with fish. He 
thus managed it : He was perfectly black, with the exception of 
a white fore foot, and for hours together he would remain almost 
immovable on a small rock which projected into the stream, 
keeping his white foot hanging over the ledge asa lure to the 
fish. He remained so stationary that it acted as a very 
attractive bait; and whenever curiosity or hunger tempted any 
unwary fish to approach too close, the dog plunged in, seized its 
victim, and carried him off to the foot of a neighbouring tree; 
and on a successful day he would catch a great number.” 

There is a picture of the good dog thus engaged, with his 
white fore foot dangling temptingly into the water, in the 
General's book. The picture is designated, in the quaint old 
fashion of the book, ‘* Invitation to a ‘ White-bait ’ Dinner.” It is 
a picture, but with all respect to ‘‘ Captain L——n,” commander 
of the Vengeance, it is not a photograph. The excellent photo- 
graph, excellent dog, and excellent falconer, of our illustration 
have taken the good sun to be their witness. This is a water- 
retriever of the best; and it is a picture that would especially 
have delighted the heart of the late General Hutchinson, had he 
still been with us to see it, as evidence of a power in the angler 
to make the dog do his bidding, worthy of the author of 
‘“‘ Dog-breaking ” himself. 


| THE HACKNEY. |. 
-... HORSE SHOW. 


| 


HE fifteenth exhibition of the Hackney Horse Society, which must now 
be included amongst the events of the past, proved from several points 
of view the most successful of the series to which it belongs. Admitting 
the fact that there was a slight, so slight as to be for all serious purposes 
non-existent, falling off in both the stallion and mare entry, the fact remains that 
the total of horses present exceeded that of any former year, the catalogue 
containing the names of 495 animals, whilst the quality in most of the classes was 
extremely good. Indeed the only sections which were open to criticism as 
regards the merits of the exhibits in them, were the yearling and two year old 
stallions, which many experts considered were below the average. On the other 
hand, the fillies of both these ages were surprisingly good, which points to the 
possibility of 1897 and 1898 having been filly years, and therefore need not in 
the remotest degree reflect upon the position or improvement of the Hackney, 
which justly claims the credit of being the king of harness horses. Another 
great source of satisfaction to the supporters of the society is the remarkable 
soundness of the competitors, as out of all the stallions and mares in the 
breeding class, which totalled 365, only 13 were returned as rejected by 
Professor Axe and his assistant veterinary inspectors, whilst it may be added that 
several of these were disqualified on account of their not being of the required 
height to qualify for competition in the classes in which they were entered. 

The driving classes for harness horses by registered Hackney sires were a 
great featu:e of the show, and although it is possible that the decisions which 
placed some horses above others were not exactly in accordance with general 
opinion, there can be no doubt that the public present were afforded an unusually 
good opportunity of judging for themselves what Hackney action in harness is like. 
At the same time there can be no disguising the fact that sufficient attention was 
not paid in all cases to that levelness of action which is one of the greatest 
essentials to be looked for in seeking the ideal driving horse, as many an 
animal which goes very high, and makes a great show when viewed sideways, 
is apt to ‘‘dish” or throw his feet about, especially at his slower paces ; and this 
fault, unfortunately, was not absent from the pr ze-list last week. The institu- 
tion of produce classes for groups of colts and fillies sired by different stallions 
has proved a very happy experiment, and is calculated to increase the interest 
taken by breeders in thisshow ; but whether the arrangements for judging this 
section could not be improved—first, by insisting that none of the competitors 
should enter the ring wearing the roseites which indicate their positions as former 
prize-winners ; and, secondly, by having a diflerent set of judges to award the 
prizes in the produce classes—is a very open question. 

In spite of the many enzagements which claimed his time, H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales honoured the show by a visit on the opening afternoon, being 
received by Lord Tredegar, the president of the society, Sir Walter Gilbey, and 
the then president-elect, Mr. C. E. Galbraith, who accompanied His Royal 
Highness into the centre of the arena, where he witnessed the completion 
of the judging in one class, and a parade of the horses which had received 
prizes up to the time of his arrival, The Prince himself was not an exhibitor 
at the show this year, but upon former occasions the Sandringham stud 
has been strongly represented, amongst the best of the Royal exhibits 
having been the first prize yearling, Field-Marshal, the grand-actioned New 
York, and several other most typical Hackneys. 

No doubt the most exciting incident of the show was the third meeting 
between Mr. F. W. Buttle’s seven year old chestnut stallion, Rosador, and Sir 
Walter Giltey’s five year old chestnut, Royal Danegelt, respectively the champion 
horses of 1897 and 1898, who now met to fight out the rubber. The two 
stallions are both by Sir Walter Gilbey’s celebrated, but unfortunately deceased, 
stallion Danegelt, by Denmark, a horse that has set his mark indelibly upon the 
breed, and whose services towards it can never be forgotten ; consequently 


the fight for the championship for the third year in succession between his two - 


sons was invested with additional interest. In the end, after a most pro- 
tracted inspection, the older horse won, but it would be an exaggeration 
to assert that the decision was one that was generally accepted as correct, 
the hind action of Sir Walter Gilbey’s colt being undoubtedly the superior, 
as Rosador crouches somewhat when fully extended, whilst Royal Danegelt is 
the better walker, and possesses the most masculine-looking head. The 
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destination of the Champion Cup for the best mare in the show was, however, 
never in doubt, as from the moment she won in her class, until the red, white, 
and blue rosette was fixed to her, Mr. W. Waterhouse’s appropriately-named 
Queen of the South, by Garton Duke of Connaught, was first favourite for 
the award. She is only five years old, and will therefore thicken out in the 
course of the next few months, and then will be an almost perfect Hackney, as 
her lines and type are superlatively good, whilst her action has assuredly never 
been surpassed by that of a mare at this or any other show. 

The pony classes were excellent, Sir Gilbert Greenall winning easily in the 
adult stallions with his excellent Sir Horace, whilst the juniors were headed by 
Mr. Sam Woodiwiss’s brown Sharplow, a most promising and shapely son 
of Sir Horace, and a phenomenal mover for his age. In the mares Sir Gilbert 
Greenall was again to the fore with the well-known little bay mare Dorothy 
Derby II., premier honours in the fillies being secured by Captain Cullen’s 
Greeta, a very fine mover, but hard pressed by Mr. A. W.: Hickling’s Lady 
Horace, a most promising two year old. In addition to the horses, there was a 
considerable display of vehicles and harness to interest the driving men, 
Amongst the carriages the Beresford cabriolet exhibited by Messrs. Thorn of 
Great Portland Street attractel1 very general admiration, as it is essentia!ly a 
handsome and a useful vehicle for a single horse, whilst the Station brougham 
manufactuied by the same firm was also much liked. ‘ 


In Town: * The Cuckoo.” 


E will not linger very long over ‘“ The Cuckoo,” 
\ / / unfortunately the only novelty in the world theatrical 
last week; had there been anything else to write 
about, it could have been passed over in complete silence. It 
does not really concern the great general public—except in a 
negative sort of way; the duty of a journalist is certainly to 
advise on what ought to be avoided as well as what ought to be 
enjoyed. ‘The Cuckoo” concerns only that section of the 
body politic which is called ‘* smart society ’—which isn’t smart, 
and isn’t society, but is “smart society,” and to that curious 
conglomeration of mostly unpleasant atoms the new farce at the 
Avenue Theatre appeals. 

The best criticism on the style of play is to say that, really 
and truly and without exaggeration, the Editor of this journal 
would not allow the story of ‘‘ The Cuckoo” to be published in 
these columns were | to attempt to tell it with any approach to 
accuracy. He would not consider it decent reading for decent 
people. It might be so ‘‘ wrapped up” that it would lose all its 
point ; it is not at all wrapped up at the Avenue Theatre. 

And the worst of it is that it is so brilliantly written—it could 
hardly be otherwise with Mr. Charles Brookfield for adaptor. 
It is witty, funny, humorous—which proves once again that 
there is no necessary connection between these excellent qualities 
and cleanliness. Were Mr. Charles Hawtrey to label his 
entertainment ‘‘ For Men Only,” there would not be so much 
need for complaint—but really nice women may, by accident, 
and unknowingly, find themselves inside the Avenue Theatre 
during the career of ‘‘ The Cuckoo,” and that is what we should 
all try to prevent. 

The piece is admirably acted; but in this place, at any rate, 
there is no necessity to enter into details. 











are buzzing about Her Majesty’s Theatre, where Mr. Henry Arthur 

Jones’ new four-act modern play of Indian life, to which the attention- 
claiming title of ‘Carnac Sahib” has been given, is to be produced shortly after 
Easter Monday. We are going to enjoy a play of love and passion set in an 
environment of war; not melodramatic war with the audience enveloped in the 
fumes of villainous saltpetre, but that more artistic and dramatic war which is 
suggested, not depicted.. The story tells of the fight between two men, officers 
in the British Army, for the love of a woman, and we hear much of those gallant 
little frontier crusades of which lately our papers have been full. Carnac Sahib, 
played by Mr. Tree, finds that the other man is getting most of the military 
credit which is due to him. But this is only one of the sidelights of the plot. 
Another is the love of a sweet young English girl for Carnac, an affection which 
is not returned, We also make acquaintance with a great Rajah, the manner of 
whose death must not yet be divulged. 

Many changes of scene. will lend variety to the play, The purple skies of 
the East, the rich red sun, the deep, awe-full blue of the firmament at night, 
graceful homesteads and cloud-capped palaces emtower the story. in the glamour 
and poetry of the wonderful land of the Ind. In this enchanted land tread the 
figures of Mr. Jones’ story—the white ‘‘sahibs,” the sinuous natives, the soldiers 
of the Queen, and the women they love. And, if our author gives us of his best, 
what a triumph is in store for the beautiful play house in the Haymarket. 

Mr. Alexander, too, is preparing his new play. ‘‘In Days of Old,” a siory 
of the Wars of the Roses, written by Mr. Edwaid Rose, will give us colour and 


| = events are casting their hidows before, and already the paragraphs 
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life and movement. At any rate these are what we expect from a play in such a 
peiiod. The modern ‘* Ambassador ” will give place to the man of arms. But 
at the St. James’s we are to see no great crowds; the plot is carried forward by 
but few leading characters. It is not the war, but a situation created by the 
war, with which Mr. Rose’s drama deals. The fighting is but the frame of the 
picture, a frame which is almost invisible, yet which has great bearing on the 
canvas it encases. There will be beautiful pictures.of medizval England at the 
St. James’s in a month or so. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, bitten by the far-sighted policy now in vogue, has been 
publishing his arrangements far ahead. ‘Lord and Lady Algy” has been 
followed by Mr. Brookfield’s adaptation, ‘* The Cuckoo,” from the French farce 
‘‘Decoré.” To that succeeds a new four-act play by that clever playwright, 
Mr. Herman Merivale; and, following that, will come Mr. Carton’s long-promised 
modern comedy. After which comes perhaps the most interesting event of all, a 
revival of ‘The School for Scandal.” Thus we see infected by the rage for 
costume the most ‘‘modern” of our actors, who for so long has been the 
representative, above all others, of the ‘‘end-of-the-century” man. But 
Mr. Hawtrey, fired by the example of that other great comedian, Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, wishes to don the gay habiliments of the days of old. True, Charles 
Surface is a comedy part, right enough; but, who knows how soon Mr. Hawtrey 
will sigh for tragedy and the lachrymose? It is very catching, this complaint. 

Mrs. Craigie—‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes ”—disappointed ns sadly at the St. 
James’s Theatre with her one-act tragedy, ‘‘ A Repentance.” It seems almost 
impossible that the author of the pellucid ‘* Ambassador” could have written the 
involved and obscure ‘‘ Repentance.” They are as far apart as the poles; not 
only in subject, but in manner. The one is light, charming, clear as noonday ; 
the other is heavy, doleful, mysteriously misty, As a matter of honest fact, one 
left the theatre almost ignorant of what the piece was about, or what was its 
motive. Nor is the language anything out of the common; although, of 
course, it is strong and symmetrical. The tragedietta had the advantage of 
representation by several leading members of the St. James’s company, but 
Mr. Alexander, as the curious husband who comes back disguised as a friar 
after his death has been mourned for two years, who tells us that he has twice 
changed his coat in the Carlist rebellion in Spain, and dies like 2 brave man 
after his wife has upbraided him, could do nothing with the character, which was 
too vague and incomprehensible for the actor to catch hold of. Miss Julie Opp, 
looking very beautiful, was in similar plight, so were the other members of the 
company. In spite of the fact that he has not hit the mark this time, our thanks 
are due to Mr. Alexander for his intention. It is a worthy thing to produce 
one-act plays of high aim, for they seldom attract audiences, and art alone is the 
gainer. And Mrs. Craigie will not be discouraged. She got lost on the heights 
of her mystical fancy. Failure there is better than success in the poisonous 
valley of Dead Level. PH@BUS. 
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My DEAR RoGErR,— 

That was an interesting discovery which was made the other 
day at Hampton Court. Considering the somewhat hit and miss 
character of the administration of that storehouse of artistic and 
antiquarian treasures, it is not to be wondered at that no one 
knows exactly what it contains. Quite lately it has been decided 
to remove a number of the pictures to adorn the bare walls of 
Kensington Palace, which is now in the bands of workmen, 
preparatory to its being thrown open to the public in May. 
Among the rooms thus being despoiled of its pictures was the 
private room of Cardinal Wolsey, which has only lately been 
thrown open to public view. In removing the pictures, some of 
the canvas and paper which cover the walls was accidentally 
stripped off. Underneath there appeared to be some painting, 
and this led to further investigation. It was then found that 
three sides of the room were decorated with very fair allegorical 
paintings, in what would have been a good state of preservation 
had they not been pierced in every direction by the nails which 
had been used in hanging the pictures. As the ceiling of the 
room is decorated in a very similar style by Verio, the chances 
are that these wall paintings are by the same respectable artist. 
It has been decided to strip the walls of their temporary hangings 
and to put them into competent hands for restoration. The nail 
holes will be carefully plugged up and the paintings touched up 
and restored where necessary. This will bea long job, however, 
and it will not be for many months that the room can be seen in 
its original state by the public. 

I was glad to see that an absurd suggestion of a Mr. Bull, 
L.C.C., to the effect fhat the London County Council should 
offer a reward of £1,000 for a patent smoke consumer, was 
promptly negatived by that body. It was Sir Harry Poland 
who led the opposition to the motion, chiefly, as he averred, out 
of kindness to Mr. Crooks, chairman of the committee, whose 
.premises, Sir Harry said, would not be large enough to hold the 
number of absurd propositions that would be made. We are 
all at one on the necessity of abating the smoke nuisance in 
London, but it is not going to be done by the invention of some 
patent arrangement which would never be taken up by the 
private householder or tenant. Much more likely is it to come 
about by the gradual introduction of comparatively smokeless 
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fuel. If we were all to burn anthracite coal, which has many 
advantages over the ordinary soft coal we now use, London 
would be a new city. 

I am glad to be able to tell you that the committee formed 
to raise a fund for the family of the late Mr. Gleeson White, to 
which I referred some time ago, has met with what, under the 
circumstances, is a very gratifying response from the public; 
and it is hoped that before long the fund may reach the sum of 
£1,000, which is what is needed. A memorial to the First Lord 
of the Treasury in favour of a pension for Mrs. Gleeson White 
is in other hands, and will shortly be presented, backed by some 
very well-known names. As a recent commentator put it, Mr. 
Gleeson White’s services to art and literature were not exactly 
of a popular kind, but they were none the less substantial. He 
was, besides, a generous lender of his talents to others, especially 
to the young and struggling. The result is that his widow and 
children have been left in indifferent circumstances. Of course, 
the calls upon the limited funds at Mr. Balfour's disposal are 
numerous, but there can be few more cogent than this. 

Talking of art, I hear that the International Exhibition is 
this year to have a new feature added to it. Under the guidance 
of Mr. Harry Wilson, than whom no better director, could have 
been chosen, there will be a special department devoted to 
decorative art. This is a branch of art which England has 
made especially her own, and it is only right it should receive 
all the recognition accorded to it. In this diréction we 
undoubtedly lead the world, and there is no reason why we 
should continually hide our light under a bushel. Examples 
of all the applied arts, from furniture to enamels, will be 
welcomed, but pains will be taken to prevent the galleries 
assuming the rather shop-like appearance which is the unhappiest 
characteristic of the regular exhibitions of the Arts and Crafts’ 
Society at the New Gallery. Pictures and sculpture, of course, 
will be the main feature of the exhibition, but these will be 
helped rather than otherwise, it is thought, by the juxtaposition 
of just the right proportion of decorative work. I hear the 
exhibition cannot be thrown open to the public until May 8th 
at the earliest. 

C—+—_- H , who is a storehouse of such-like qualities, was 
telling me the latest conundrum, which seems to me at least as 
good as some of those which have lately been extensively quoted 
from Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff’s Diary. Why, it runs, isa 
sheet of plain-ruled foolscap paper like a young dog which can’t 
run? Because, says the irritating answer, the one is an ink- 
lined plain (inclined plane), the other is a slow pup (slope up). 
This, I think, is ghastly enough even for you. 





Yours as ever, 


CHARLES TOWNLEY. 
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Ce FLacs 


HE past has not been a very important week, except for the soldiers and 
sailors, whose very successful meeting, held at Sandown Park on Friday 
and Saturday last, will be found fully dealt with elsewhere. There was 
some interesting racing, all the same, at Kempton and Sandown Parks, and more 
than one candidate exposed the hopelessness of his Grand National aspirations. 
The first of these was the New Zealand chaser, Levanter, who has rost. 1olb, to 
carry at Aintree, and has been backed, at a long price, by his owner. The result 
of the March Handicap Steeplechase at Kempton Park on Wednesday, however, 
completely puts him out of court for the ‘‘ Liverpool,” as he jumped very slowly, 
and was tailed off quite a mile from home. He stood up all the way, however, 
which is more than six out of the nine runners did, and so he finished third, 
because there was nothing else left to beat him. Mount Dalton looked like 
winning when he fell over Lord Audley three fences from home, The Seer 
coming to grief over the pair, whilst Black Lion, who started hot favourite, fell 
at the second fence, and Carriden at the last. Pungent also came to grief, and 
in the end Sweet Charlotte had no difficulty in winning by ten lengths from Irish 
Thistle, with Levanter a bad third. The winner hardly jumped so well as usual, 
and has probably had enough of it of late, well as she looked; the second is, 
I fancy, fairly useful, and likely to win a race soon; whilst the third is a hard, 
useful-looking customer, that will win races when he is acclimatised and has 
learnt to jump English countries. ‘ ‘ 

Spook, who looked beautiful in the paddock—perhaps a bit too well—was 
naturally made favourite for the Middlesex Maiden Hurdle Racé. He was never 
going as if he liked it, however, and after jumping badly all the way, tired to 
nothing six furlongs from home, and finished last. This can hardly be his true form, 
and he will probably do better later on, when he has learnt to jump quicker, 
though he struck me as being rather too heavy and massive a horse ever to make 
a really good jumper. Gallatin is much more of the stamp for the business, but 
he was a bit outclassed here, and could only get fifth, The winner, Cherry 
Vleart, is a very nice colt, by Cherry Ripe, who with few chances has done well 
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in Ireland, and comes of the same great family to which his brothers Energy and 
Enthusiast belong. This four year old is certaia to make @ very high-class 
jumper, and will pay for following. He ran in last year’s Derby, after which he 
was sold by his breeder, Lord Rossmore, to his present owner, Mr. H. Barclay. 
Saintly Songstress, who took the Littleton Handicap Hurdle Race, is a charming 
littie mare, showing any amount of quality, and she beat twelve others easily by 
a couple of lengths. Being by St. Honorat, she will « ake a nice brood mare 
when she has done racing. 

The Liverpool Trial Steeplechase, at Sandown Park on Thursday, settled 
any pretensions to Grand National chances which might have been entertained 
hy Mum or Stalker, and the old-fashioned hunter-like True Blue, who made all 
the running, jumping beautifully, lacked the speed to stall off Faversham from 
the last fence. We have not yet seen the best of this promising young chaser, 
who is by Favo—The Widgeon, and the property of Mr. Leyland. If ever 
there was a good thing, it was Chair of Kildare for the South-Western Handicap 
Steeplechase. And yet it came undone. It was in this wise that the 
catastrophe happened. Of his five opponents there was not one that 
looked to have the slightest chance of beating him, and it seemed to be 
very liberal trading on the part of the fielders to bet even money about his 
chance. Away to the front he went from flag-fall, in his usual style; and 
what a pleasure it is to see this son of Baliol jump! As quick as lightning 
is he over his fences, with his hind legs always under him, and off 
again in his stride the moment he lands. All the time, on Thursday last, he 
was jumping away from his field, who could never get near him, till, coming 
round the last turn, his rider took a slight pull at him, and his pursuers closed 
up a little. It was only on sufferance, however ; and when his head was fairly 
set for home he had practically won his race. It is never well to shout too soon, 
however, certainly not when there are two more fences to jump. At the first of 
these he misjudged his distance, and took off half a stride too soon ; probably 
the sun, which was shining straight.in the eyes of the runners just here, 
bothered him. The result was that he hit the fence, pecked, and his rider 
came unglued. Few of us waited to see another favourite, Harvestirg, get 
beaten in the last race of the afternoon, the Aissele Handicap Hurdle Race ; 
and so back to town, it may be wiser, certainly poorer, than when we left 
there in the morning. 

Although Friday and Saturday were devoted to the soldiers, whose pro- 
ceedings are fully described in our columns, there were two open races on 
the card on each day. On the first, that terrible old thief Lord Percy, who 
had finished second to Berners the day before, ran more gamely than usual, 
and beat a big field, which included Prattle, Omar, Seawall, and Baccarat, 
for the Open National Hunt Selling Flat Race. The winner, who was very 
tenderly handled by Mr. P. Tippler, to which he no doubt owe’ his victory, was 
subsequently sold to Mr. Arthur Yates for 200 guineas, Ballymoney, who is 
by Baliol, and had won the South-Western Steeplechase, after Chair of 
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Kildare fell, the previous afternoon, followed this up by taking the Sandown 
Open Steeplechase, in which he beat Carrington, Exodus, Lafayette, and 
six others. 

On Saturday an Open Selling Handicap Hurdle Race was won by Mr. H. 
Barclay’s St. Fiacre, who was subsequently bought in for 185 guineas, and the 
March Open Handicap Hurdle Race by Grimpo. There was not a great deal of 
Grand National betting on either of the two days at Sandown Park, but in what 
there was, Manifesto was decidedly favourite, and Ambush II. had a coming 
appearance, his stable companion Shaker being reported scratched, whilst Captain 
Loder’s other candidate, Lahore, seems hardly to be so much talked about as he 
was a short time ago. Gentle Ida went badly, all sorts of rumours to her 
detriment being in the air, but Drogheda came to 100 to 8, and County Council 
was backed at 20 to I after hi. victory in the Grand Military Handicap 
Steeplechase. For the Lincoln Handicap, Clipstone and Hawfinch were 
most enquired after, whilst Succoth figured at 100 to 7, and of Robinson’s 
lot, Bridegroom was backed at 20 to 1. Very little business, however, was 
done on either race. 


THE GRAND 
MILITARY. 


H°’- many memories these 


words recall! Recollections 

of bleak March afternoons 
on that prince of all steeplechase 
courses, Rugby, when, as young and 
ardent subalterns, we shouted ourselves 
hoarse over the victory of the regimental 
champion, or steered a chaser of our 
own, on whom we had usually staked 
at least a year’s pay, over the ridge 
and furrow and the stout blackthorn 
fences of that famous Warwickshire 
course, the big ditches of ‘* The Vale,” 
and through the heavy going at 
Windsor. How altered is all this now, 
when the soldiers take their racing 
over the neat drawing-room fences, 
amid the comforts, not to say luxuries, 
of the Sandown Park Club. At 
different periods in its history this 
annual festival’ has been held at 
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Warwick, Windsor, Aylesbury, Alder- 
shot, and Rugby, of which the last 
was always the soldiers’ favourite ; 
but, having now settled downat Esher, 
it is hardly likely to be ever moved 
again. Nor would it be of any advan- 
tage to go back now to any of the old 
places, not even to Rugby, since the 
courses at all of them have been so 
altered of late years that none of their 
once sporting characteristics remain. 
At the last-named the old natural 
fences have been cut down between 
the flags, and the spaces filled in with 
the usual sloping gorse-built absurdities 
called steeplechase fences in these 
degenerate days. In fact, Rugby is 
now smaller than Sandown—think of 
it, ye who remember it as it once was ! 
—and as the Esher rendezvous leaves 
nothing to be desired in respect of the 
social requirements of this meeting, 
the soldiers could hardly have made a 
better selection. 

That much-coveted trophy, the 
Grand Military Gold Cup, now quite 
an ancient institution, has been won 
by some good horses in its day. On 
Friday last nine runners turned out, of 
whom Captain Murray-Thriepland’s 
(Grenadier Guards) Lambay, with his 
awner in the saddle, was made 
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favourite at 9 to 4. The 7th Hussars % 
champion, Mr. Johnstone’s Boreen, 

came next, at 7 to 2, last year’s 
winner, Parapluie, had friends at 4 to & 
1, and Captain Eustace Loder’s Covert 
Hack was -backed at 5 to 1. Any 
price might have heen had about the 
remainder. The high-priced Boreen, 
who is a big, fine horse, and a grand 
fencer, made strong running for more 
than a mile, although he was carrying 
the steadier of 13st., but was pulled 
back going down the hill. Nearing 
the pay-gate fence he was asked to go 
up again, and did so easily enough 
to make one think he was going to 
win, but he was beaten directly after- 
wards, and Lamlay, settling Covert 
Hack in the run home, won cleverly 
by a couple of lengths, with Boreen a 
bad third. Only six completed the 
course, Parapluie having the misfortune 
to break down, whilst Hobinoe gave 
Mr. Lawson a fall at the second fence 
below the stand, at which Sequel also — Photo, 
fell, his rider, Mr. C. de Crespigny, 
one of the best of our soldier jockeys, 
unfortunately breaking his arm. The 
winner is a beautifully-bred mare for 
the jumping business, being by Royal 
Meath, son of Ascetic, by Hermit, out 
of Lambthorpe, who has two crosses 
of Pocahontas through Stockwell and 
Knight of Kars. She was very nicely 
and quietly ridden by her owner, than 
whom no one more thoroughly deserved 
to win a ‘* Grand Military,” and whose 
victory gas immensely popular, not 
only in his own regiment, but through- 
out the Army as well. Boreen ran 
disappointingly, and probably does not 
really stay, and it was hard lines for 
Colonel Gough when Parapluie gave 
way, especially as she was going very 
well indeed at the time. ° Sitric, 
thought to be a good thing for the 
Past and Pyesent Steep'echase, was 
taken out by Solent Belle, going down 
the hill, after which Captain Sir Keith 
Fraser’s (7th Hussars) Mark Over beat 
Palais Royal for speed, and won by a 
length and a-half, in the hands of Photo. 
Captain Yardley. She also is by 

Ascetic. The Maiden Steeplechase looked good for Captain Eustace Loder’s 
Dargai, and this time it came off, Mr. ‘* Reggy” Ward landing the Lancer 
representative an easy six lengths winner from Mr. de Bathe’s (8th Hussars) 
Castlehead. 

The second day, which proved no less successful than the first had been, 
afforded an interesting event and a fine race in the Grand Military Handicap 
Steeplechase of two and a-half miles. For this the Gold Cup winner carried a 
14lb. penalty, but was nevertheless backed at 5 to 1, last year’s winner, County 
Council, who was giving him 2lb., being made favourite at 6 to 4. Unfortu- 
nately, Lambay fell at the first fence, and Major Fenwick’s horse, who, by the 
way, is by Isonomy, won easily from the unlucky Sitric, with Major Wing’s 
(R.H.A.) Everton third. ‘Previous to this, the popular and indefatigable Major 
** Johnnie” Hardinge had beaten Boreen and Dargai in the United Service 
Steeplechase, the last-named having fallen and broken Major Onslow’s collar- 
bone, whilst Mr. Ward’s mount, Boreen, jumped badly, and evidently did not 
relish being pulled out two days running. Altogether, the meeting went oft 
brilliantly, the joint arrangements of Colonel Toogood and the Sandown Park 
authorities being as perfect as it was possible to make them, the racing and riding 
both above the average rather than otherwise, and the proceedings eagerly 
watched by an enormous crowd of soldiers and those interested in them, 
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NEW FOREST BILL. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I have been much ifterested in the discussion in your delightful paper 
about the despo'iation of the New Forest, and beg leave to add my voice to the 
protests against the unwarrantable destruction of the beauties of this ancient 
Royal domain, where I have spent many happy days. BOURNEMOUTH. 


[To THE Ep1Tor oF ‘‘ Coun? RY LIFE.”]} 


’ Sir,—It seems that, in spite of the almost overwhelm:=g objections to his new 


Bill, seeking power to make further enclosures in the New Forest, the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods shows no disposition to abandon his scheme. He is 
going to ask Parliament to grant him 250 acres of public land for certain public 
purposes, and, so fat, the advocates of the proposed legislation have failed to 
show any real necessity for granting five acres. What the answer of Parliament 
will be, it is to be hoped, is not very doubtful. It is stated that the village of 
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Lyndhurst is in urgent need of two acres, or possibly three acres, to provide itself 
with a sewage farm, and that there is no private land which can be Loug it for this 
useful, but far from decorative, purpose. If this can be proved, Lyndhurst has 
a good case for besging leave to encroach on the public property, and the per- 
mission craved will, after proper enquiry, probably be granted. But the p inciple 
upon which Lyndhurst is to be relieved of the burden and cost of proving its 
case is, from the public point of view, altogether inadmissible. The S/ectator’, 
in dismissing the extraordinary proposals of the Chief Commissioner, has summed 
up and given a verdict entirely in accordance with the opinion of all sensible and 
unprejudiced people—‘*‘ In the forest the paramount right :s that of the whole 
nation, and not of any locality within the forest.” -ONE OF THE PUBLIC. 


THE REARING OF PARTRIDGES. 

[To THE, Epiror OF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE,”] 
Sir,—-I am anxious to get up a thoroughly good head of partridges on 
heavy land, the total area bing 1,700 acres. If I thought it would improve the 
chances of getting up a head I could Ml nother 300 acres; to al, 2,000. This 
ground consists of farms of from dy t6 300 acres, was ten years ago weil 
preserved, and carried a good head of French as well as English partridges. Now 
the stock seems to have dwindled down to a minimum on almost all the ground. 
A stream, with alluvial meadows, runs through the centre. There are any 
quantity of hedgerows for nesting, and I have no doubt plenty of ground 
vermin. There are, on the othef hand, almost no covers of any size to harbour 
vermin, no carrion crows, no fg¥es, and no jays or magpies. Soil on the higher 
grounds is heavy clay, in the valleys lighter and loamy. The crops are wheat, 
barley, peas, beans, manzoldgy and swedes. What is one to do with the old 
stock, mainly, so far as I can see, old birds? Should one clear most of them off 
and import fresh blood? If so, what? Or should one get eggs? I have the 
option of a four years’ lease.—-C. S. C. 


[**C. S. C.” should kill off as much of his old stock—a large portion 
of which is oT idee barren—as possible. He should buy about thirty 
brace of Hungarian partridges, which should be turned down at n ght under 
hen-coops—a brace under each coop-—and released about dawn on the following 
morning. They will.then be hungry, and, if food is close at hand, will not stray. . 
He should also instruct his keeper to chan se a certain portion of the eggs from 
one nest to another, the distance between the nests being as far as the confines 
of his estate will allow. He should not buy eggs, because the probability is that 
the eggs will have been stolen either from his own estate or from that of one of 
his friends. Some of the finest partridge shootings in England have been got up 
entirely by the means above-mentioned. From the information contained in his 
letter, we should gather that the shooting and preserving have been grossly 
neglected for some years, and it is very probable that his ground is overrun 
with stoats and weasels. It must also be remembered that the hedgehog and 
the squirrel are confirmed egg-suckers. Now, above all, is the time to destroy 
ground vermin, and, if attention is ‘paid to this, and to the hints already given, 
we have no doubt whatever that within two or, at the outside, three seasons from 
the present time ‘‘C. S. C.” will be able to boast of an excellent partridge- 
shooting property. He should drive his partridges, as the best and most 
sporting means of killing off the old and barren birds. —Eb. } 
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UNDER-COVER IN PHEASANT PRESERVES. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTrY LIFE.”] 
Si1r,—I should be much obliged if you will tell me what is the best cover to 
plant to get-up undergrowth in oak woods on hard clay. Bramble does not 
grow at all freely, and thin straggling thorns are almost the only natural under- 
growth, and very little use. The oaks are sixty years old, pretty close, and clear- 
stemmed. —EssEx. 

{If bramble or blackthorn will not grow under oak, the on!y possible 
alternative is privet or one of the coarse grasses. If expense is no object the 
oaks might be thinned, and then, possibly, the bramble might grow and spread ; 
but if the object of ‘* Essex” is to get sufficient under-cover to hold his pheasants 
or his ground game, his best p!an would probably be to plentifully strew his 
cover either with Scotch fir tops or with hedge cuttings. It is only fair to add 
the following warning, that, though privet makes apparently good under-cover, 
it is not very satisfactory in practice, and that no live under-cover imported from 
a distance is, as a rule, a success.—ED. ] 

WINDOW HYACINTHS A_ FAILURE. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Will you be so kind as to tell me through the columns of your 
interesting paper why it is that hyacinths grown in the house are so very apt to 
dry up and wither instead of coming fully out. I planted some very good 
bulbs last October, and the plants have grown well, but the flowers remain 
cramped and stumpy, and are covered with brown patches.—BRIGHTONIENSIS. 

(We think the fault is either in the bulbs or their treatment. Perhaps they 
were not well ripened in the autumn, as this is a fruitful cause of failure, 
especially of the kind you mention. Can you give the bulbs a little bottom heat ? 
If so, it would probably assist the flower spike to develop. ‘We should much 
like to see a bulb,—Eb.] 





PLAYMATES. 
(To THE Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I send you herewith a photograph which I think you may consider good 
enough to reproduce in your paper, COUNTRY LIFE, being our two children, 
May and Geoffrey, with a favourite fox-terrier.—FRANK TUCKER. 


BRITISH BIRDS. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Si1r,—A correspondent wished to know of a well-illustrated book on British 
birds. The best book, me /udice, as regards illustrations (uncoloured of the birds, 
but coloured of their eggs), is ‘* British Birds with their Nests and Eggs,” 6 vols., 
price £3 12s., published by Warne and Co., Bedford Street, W.C.—LANDAFF. 
INFLUENZA IN CATS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*CountTry LIFE.”] 

Sir, —It may interest your influential readers to learn that during the past few 
weeks I have received numerous communications from various parts of the 
country upon the question of influenza in cats, as to how the symptoms may be 
recogn.sed. It is impossible for me to reply to each correspondent, so I will, 
Sir, with your kind permission, detail a few of the more common indications by 
which the disease may be detected. In the first place, I would observe that the 
cat mopes, refuses food, and scarcely attempts to drink milk. In addition to 
this, a watery discharge of saliva hangs from each side of the mouth, the eyelids 
are red and swollen, and in some cases become wholly or partially closed, 
accompanied by an offensive discharge from the corner of each eye. There is 
also a very objectionable sticky discharge of mucous from the nose, which blocks 
up the nostrils, thus causing difficulty of breathing—the animal opening its mouth 
in its efforts to breathe. The cat then endeavours to clear away this discharge 
from its mouth and eyes with its paws, and that from the nose is cleared by 
violent fits of sneezin:, when the discharge is blown out, far and wide, over 
tables, etc. From inability to eat, the cat soon becomes very emaciated and 
weak, scarcely being able to stand. It is now that the danger sets in. The 
animal is petted, fondled, and caressed by members of the family, especially 
children, and at a moment, too, when the room is charged with germs of the 
disease. How often have I seen children and adults kissing sickly animals! If, 
therefore, contagion may be contracted from kissing the Bible in law courts, how 
much more danger do people expose themselves to by fondling, handling, and 
even kissing an animal suffering from what may be a most virulent form of 
influenza! I thank you for giving publicity to a question of vital importance to 
every household. —WILLIAM J. ARKCOLL, M.R.C.V.S.L. 


CHOPPED GORSE AS FODDER. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘ Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Your correspondent under this heading is wisely advised not to grow 
gorse, but you then suggest prickly comfrey asa substitute. To my mind “ out of 
the frying-pan into the fire,” as the latter stuff is most unsatisfactory, simply 
because, in my experience, neither cattle nor horses will eat it unless half- 
starved into doing so. Much better grow oats, tares, trifolium, etc. —H. S. G, 
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HOODIE CROWS. 
(To THE EDITOR oF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—With regard to your all too short article on the above, and the very fine 
photographs that accompany it, I think it would have interested your readers 
if the writer had added (what is no doubt within his knowledge) that the hoodie 
crows and the carrions are found inter-breeding very freely in the valley of the 
Yenisei, in Siberia, while all to the one side are carrions, and to the other 
hoodies. In the valley of the Yenisei itself are to be found mixtures in any 
degree you please of the two species (if you please to call them so), or of the one 
species in process of transversion from the Eastern to the Western kind. The 
whole matter is very well set out in Seebohm’s work. Seebohm studied the 
matter on the spot—I mean in the Yenisei Valley—and can thorough'y be 
relied on. It is first-hand evidence of the most skilled kind possible. He still 
leaves it, however, doubtful, as the writer of the Country LIFE article says, 
whether the case is to be regarded as one of the inter-breeding of two species, 
or the local change in character of a species. In fact, as a very eminent 
ornithologist, whose name I do not think I ought to quote without leave, said to 
me, in speaking of this very matter: ‘* We have learned, through Darwin, that 
we ought not to give the same hard and fist meaning to the term species as we 
did before Darwin’s day. We must look on it more as a term of convenience 
than denoting real fixed differences.” All the crosses in the’ Yenisei Valley 
seem to breed. Much the same phenomenon appears in the goldfinches, the 
European and Asiatic once being thought quite distinct, but crossing in a certain 
valley of the Ural Mountains. There is an interesting case of crows in the 
South Kensington Museum that is worth study as showing changes of plumage. 
—H. G. H. 
FOREST vice FARM. 
(To THE EpiTor oF “CountTRY LIFE.” 

S1r,—It is interesting to note what would be the result of buying land and 
planting it up with trees, as described in your article under this heading. The 
amount of land bought was to be 250 acres, such land as could be let for Ios. 
per acre per annum; £3,000 was to be given for the land, and an additional 
43 per acre was to be spent in fencing, planting, etc. ; this gives a to‘al outlay 
of £3,750, while an annual rental of 3s. per acre was to be expected from the 
ease of the shooting. This rental of 3s. per acre per annum would, however, 
ve probably cancelled by annual expenses for administration, taxes, etc. Now 
let the land be planted up with Scotch pine ; about the best time for felling the 
trees would be at an age of eighty years for this quality of soil. Taking this as 
the ultimate age of the wood, while thinnings are made at the ages of thirty 
years, forty years, and every succeeding ten years, the financial results would be 
most satisfactory. If the price of Scotch pine at the age of eighty years be taken 
as 6d. per cubic foot, the cost of felling being previously deducted, each acre of 
the forest would bring in £33 17s., or the total return of the wood would be 
48,462 10s. Now supposing that the money employed in the formation and 
maintenance of this wood could have been invested in a concern of the same 
stability and safety as the wood, so as to produce two and a-half per cent. per 
annum, this wood would have brought in, as well as this regular interest of two 
and a-half per cent. per annum, a total profit of £5,462 10s. All the calculations 
have been made so that expenses with compound interest at two and a-half per 
cent. have been deducted from income, also with compound interest at two and 
a-half per cent. Now this isa very satisfactory result, but it has the disadvantage 
that the land-owner must wait thirty years before he begins to see the colour of 
his money. Accordingly it is but seldom that one sees private land-owners 
applying the principles of forest management to their estates. It is only the 
rich man who can afford to wait as long as this for his money. The conclusion 
one comes to is that forestry is an industry which must be taken up by the State 
or by Corporations. That it is an exceedingly profitable industry can scarcely be 
denied in the face of the figures just given, while more attention given to the 
growth of straicht timber would certainly drive the foreigner away with his cargoes 
of pine. Inaddition to the very substantial profit shown above, the land is still 
the forester’s, and it is much richer than when it first came into his hands, so 
that he will almost certainly be able to obtain £13 or £14 per acre for the land 
which he bought for £12 per acre.—R. S. MARSDEN. 

[We are obliged to our correspondent. Scotch fir, we take it, is suitable 
for poorer soils than those we suggested purchasing. Hard wood would yield 
thinnings earlier and better prices later.—ED.] 











Photographic Gi ompe tition. 


‘| “HE conductors of Country Lire, being in a position of 








great advantage for the appreciation of the merits of 
amateur artists in photography, have determined to do 
all that lies in their power to encourage the efforts of amateurs. 

They therefore offer a prize of £5 for the best set of photo- 
graphs illustrative of wintry scenes at or about an old country 
house. The photographs should be silver prints, preferably 
on printing-out paper, and not less than six in number, and must 
reach the offices of the paper on or before the 31st day of March, 
1899. They must be carefully packed, and addressed to the 
Editor in a parcel marked clearly on the outside with the words 
‘Country Lire Photographic Competition.” Each individual 
photograph must also, for purposes of identification, be marked 
with the name and address of the competitor. 

The decision of the Editor in allotting the prize will be final 
and without appeal ; and the Editor desires it to be known that in 
arriving at his decision he will take into particular consideration 
the important matter of choice of subject. Snow scenes and 
hoar frost effects offer, in his opinion, great opportunities, and 
when episodes in the life of bird or beast can be introduced, the 
pictures will certainly be regarded with a favourable eye. 

The judgment of the Editor will be pronounced in the 
month of April, and the right of publishing reproductions of the 
winning pictures will be reserved. Apart from the prize-winning 
photographs, it is understood the Editor has the right to publisb 
any photographs sent in on payment of tos. 6d. for each one used. 





